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OW, for the first time, you can find out 

everything you want to know, in all these 

six fascinating fields of nature-lore, from 
this one great book, edited by a nationally- 
famous educator of the American Museum of 
Natural History! Never before has such a 
wealth of authoritative information about Amer- 
ican plant and animal life been packed into a 
single book-cover—and made instantly accessi- 
ble whenever you need it. 


How to Know BIRDS, FLOWERS, TREES, TM ashe 
INSECTS, FISH, ANIMALS—Quickly, Easily! 1 1 15 
No matter what your hobby is—identifying flowers or 
trees, bird study, collecting birds’ eggs, gardening, fish- } Aanrnt 
ing, butterfly collecting, wild-animal study, or merely LUPEDLE 
hiking with eyes open to Nature’s beauty—you will Vai i 
welcome the new ome-volume NATURE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
because it is so quick and easy to use, If you pick an , 
unfamiliar wild-flower, you need to identify it quickly, ITED BY 
before your specimen wilts. If a strange bird crosses 
your path, you must be able to look it up at once, while 
your memory of its color, shape and markings is fresh 
With the NATURE ENCYCLOPEDIA in hand, you can 
go equipped to answer, on the spot, any question that 
Nature asks you, for this information-packed volume 
contains the equivalent of sig field-books all in one! 
It is the practical nature guide which hundreds of 
nature-lovers have long been hoping for. 


— NATURE'S 
CALENDAR 
An Interesting Booklet Which Tells What to 
Look for Outdoors Every Month in the Year 


Here’s the information that every Nature-lover, Scout- 
Master, Teacher and Parent has longed to see pub- 
lished: a JANUARY to DECEMBER guide to Nature’s 
Events! You need only turn to the month you want 
in “‘Nature’s Calendar,”” and you’ll know what crea- 
tures and plants to see. Tells you what flower has 
been found under the snow in DECEMBER. What 
butterfly is sometimes seen flying in JANUARY—etc., 
etc. Will keep you from missing the most interesting 
outdoor events the whole year ‘round. Yours FREE 
with the NATURE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


700 Illustrations 
200 in COLOR! 


When has a nature book selling 
at anything like this price had 
literally hundreds of superbly- 
reproduced pictures? And rarely 
have such a large percentage of 
the illustrations been printed in 
the wonderful 4-color process! 















Exact Size of Book 
5V2x8Vax2 Inches 











shown in 
66 Color 
Plates 





by 
REX BRASHER 
83 Color Plates 
of INSECTS 
124 Clear Pictures 
of FLOWERS 
95 Full-Page Plates 
of TREES 


; ji 111 Eighth Aves N.Y. c te 
SEND NO MONEY Reservation Certificate ‘*'*°p, Posbieday, Inco Pept: SFG 


Read This First Please reserve for me THE NATURE ENCYCLOPEDIA in the edition 























e gg a 4 me checked below. This Reservation entitles me to immediate shipment of 
Ww This Certificate MUST my volume, and to FREE Ownership of one copy of the Special Edition 
Examine it One eek FREE be sent - us * entitle of ot a he es ¥ yp gees wee, hen who 
7 . you to this volume at accep is er. You are to send me 0 books, one , at once, 
Pay Only $1.89 if you keep it! this bargain price, plus and i agree to sond you casy payments of only 91.00 por month until 
the FREE offer con- ® correct amount as checked below is paid. erwise | will return 
Never before in the history of publishing has any one book tained on this page. eM Saspeepemia” Gina ene werk, and Rew Go farter 
been issued at a low price which could be truly called ‘‘a jes ad — Ave Luxe. EptTION. 4 REGULAR EDITION. Bound 
Y > P > li , Beaalia . Vo ate address mus e rary or eld. oun n . Boun 
Comptete nature library in a single volume.”’ Yet here, under in clearly to assure luxurious Fabrikoid, lavishly in buckram cloth. A good serv- 
the general editorship of Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, is the book quick delivery. imprinted 1 all une ener ane pr gy * —— 
‘tually cove > > fle 7 brilliance o old. ce only rice -89, plus c to cover 
that actually covers the whole field of nature—and the cost $2.95, plus ine to cover postage postage and packing. 
is only $1.89, plus a few cents postage, in monthly install- Save llc More and packing. 
ments of $1. Examine the NATURE ENCYCLOPEDIA at There is less poe Ot eee gon> snes apssepncoceeonasserenccoaanoues 
see thilo s alice ins > J ‘ x expense to cash orders. ( Please r ainly) 
—_ oe Site amazing price is in effect. Mail the coupon Enclose payment with  AdGress .....cccccecccccccsccccabsbdoccccssescessesseces occccccoescers 
an clot iggy you this bargain for a week’s FREP ee eee ee ee |... os iid nedwedecckaudameetans OIA scdicenes sangha bite 
EXAMINATION. sorb the lle postage YOU CAN SAVE Me b ; 
“ y checking this box and enclosing 
and handling charge. [] “GS@ $1.89 (or $2.95) WITH this coupon. In that case we will 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 8F.G., 111 Eighth aus yo * aaa poy te jife postage and pacuine charge. The same one-week Money- 
Ave., New York rivilege applies. ac rivilege applies, of course. 
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ARYFRTISING PAGES 


The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say 1t.’’ 


Keep Poison Bait from Birds 


To the Editor: 


OU asked in the July issue on page 340 

for readers’ experiences in the use of 
arsenic-poison bait for the control of cut- 
worms. Yes, we find your “arsenic-syrup- 
bran” formula, as described on page 311 
(June) of your magazine, the most effec- 
tive method known for the eradication of 
cutworms. 

The only objection to its use is that it 
is also destructive to bird life. For this 
reason we hesitate to advise its use. Where 
it is absolutely necessary to use something 
in order to save the crop, we warn the user 
of its tendency to also exterminate birds. 
The major part of this evil, however, may 
be avoided by the user applying it in small 
lumps or wads, distributed around the in- 
fested area after sundown and by going out 
early the next morning—about sunrise— 
and removing all the poisoned bait. 

On small areas, bird protection may be 
obtained by placing a shingle, large leaf— 
like a cabbage leaf—or other such cover 
over the poison. Cutworms show no hesi- 
tancy to going under the cover and eating 
the poison while the birds cannot reach 
it— Division oF Pxiantr INbDusTrY, Reno, 
Nevada. 


“Paris Green Doesn’t Harm Birds” 


To the Editor: 


WONDER if Alice Gilbert is real sure 
| her robins were killed by the poison 
bait. I have used it for years and never 
had any bad results. I asked my druggist 
about it and he said any poison would not 
harm anything without a stomach and birds 
have gizzards.—Ipa M. Kine, (Nebr.) 


New Plant Tie Works Wonders 
To the Editor: 


WIST-EMS, the new plant-tie, is one 

of the greatest boons to gardeners that 
has come out in many years. Twist-ems are 
so easy to handle that they reduce the 
staking of plants to the minimum of time 
and effort. 

I used to feel that tying up plants was 
quite a chore but now I really enjoy it. 
Twist-ems are splendid for tomatoes, too.— 
PHILIPPA Q. RICHARDSON, ( Penna.) 


Lilac Surgery 
To the Editor: 


HIS spring, something was making large 

holes in the trunks of my Lilacs. Not 
knowing what the trouble was I decided to 
do a little experimenting, which gave very 
good results. First, I filled the cavities 
(and they were big ones) with ant poison. 
Then I plugged up the openings to the 
cavities with putty, shaping it to the trunks 
and. branches of the Lilacs where it dried 
and hardened and became just like wood. 

My Lilacs blossomed beautifully and con- 
tinued to grow, evidently none the worse 
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for their experience. To date, I’ve seen 
no further signs of the pest and I think 
I saved my bushes by the above treatment. 
—/(Mrs.) CHARLES M. BrRoMLEY, (Iowa) 


New Poppy Reported 
To the Editor: 


AM enclosing a picture of another new 
Poppy creation of mine which appeared 
this year in my garden for the first time. 





The originator of Oriental Poppy Snow- 
flame, illustrated in color on the March, 


1940, cover exhibits her latest Poppy 


creation 


It was quite beautiful, both in coloring 
(bright pink) and in form.—(Mrs.) CEcIL 
Recror, (W. Va.) 


[The story of Mrs. Rector’s first commer- 
cially successful Oriental Poppy hybrid, 
Snowflame, appeared on the Weathervane 
page in July. We now illustrate another 
of her Poppy ‘seedlings which may also 
achieve success.— EDITOR | 


Iris Combinations Swapped 
To the Editor: 


; planting combinations of Mr. Ben- 
nett Jones in June FLOWER GROWER 
sound charming and it will be interesting 
to try them. I gladly offer him several 
Iris combinations of mine in return. 

In front of the Iris Fascination, plant 
Indian Hills and the white Iris Gudrun. 
They are delightful together. 

In front of Pluie d’Or, plant Clara Noyes 
and Apricot Glow. I was interested to 
note last fall that Mrs. King, in- her letter 


) 


a\ hee fl 


to Flora (August, 1939), recommended 
somewhat the same combination, using 


Clara Noyes with Desert Gold. I am not 
familiar with Desert Gold. It is a newer 
Iris than Pluie d’Or and probably a better 
one, but I feel sure that the color could 
be no more perfect with these other Irises 
than that of Pluie d’Or. 

To make a more extensive planting in 
these shades, add another tall yellow, paler 
in shade, such as Helios or Ashteroth, and 
the lower growing Irises Jean Cayeux, 
Gilead, and Shirvan. All these Irises tone 
in together beautifully and this grouping 
is always the most admired in my garden. 
They are all inexpensive Irises, but very 
lovely ones, — HENRIETTE E, BACHMAN, 
(N. Y.) 


Lime for Iris Controversy Continued 


To the Editor: 


:”, the Readers’ Own Corner for June, 
Benjamin C. Auten suggests that Mr. 
Cassebeer’s statement in a previous issue 
that lime is conducive to Iris root rot is 
an error. However, Mr. Cassebeer’s state- 
ment is based on facts determined by a 


number of Iris fanciers including this 
writer. Mr. Auten’s statement concerning 


ground limestone, the correct form of lime 
to use in the soil, is in no wise proof to the 
contrary as ground limestone is not lime. 
Ground limestone is calcium carbonate, a 
source of calcium, which needs acid in the 
soil to release the calcium in the form of 
calcium bicarbonate which is not alkaline, 
but is soluble and of service to growing 
plants. Lime is calcium oxide, in itself a 
strong alkaline material, and under alka- 
line conditions root rot flourishes. A better 
source of calcium for Irises is calcium su- 
perphosphate which does not. reduce acidity, 
therefore does not promote alkalinity which 
aids the spread of root rot.—Cuas E. F. 
GERSDORFF, (D. C.) 


Eat Ivy and Be Cured! 


To the Editor: 


AM in the lumber business, cutting 
timber. The woods in this part of 
Pennsylvania contain large quantities of 


poison ivy. I am 65 years of age. From 
the time I was a small boy, I had ivy 
poison every year, sometimes two or three 
times each year. In fact, ivy seemed to 
poison me even if I only passed near it, 
but did not touch it. It would be almost a 
solid blister on my limbs. I was treated 
by several physicians; I took and used 
every remedy known. About 10 years ago 
a young man in my employ told me to eat 
the small pink leaves, on the ends of the 


vines, that come out in spring. I have 
eaten them about two times each week 


for two weeks each year and in the last 
10 years I have not had poison ivy, except 
for one year when I did not eat any. I 
have told several men working for me about 
this cure and it has worked with them.— 
L. O. TurRNER, ( Penna.) 


Praises Shirley Foxglove 


To the Editor: 


HY ‘do not more people have the 

Shirley Foxglove? Unfortunately, I 
leave my garden too early in the fall and 
arrive too late in the spring to protect the 
roots from winter, but people with their 
gardens the year round should do better.— 
Rospert H. Gay, (Me.) 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THE FLOWER 
GRowER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 
page of the magazine in which the item appears. 
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Pansies and Violas from Seed 


ARDEN color is doubly precious 
in the early spring, because there 
is so little of it, and we are hungry 
for it. Among plants available for edging 
Tulip beds, and bordering paths at this 


season, the Pansy is unrivaled for its 


range of brilliant colors, and its pro- 
fusion of bloom. 
Whole gardens of Pansies are often 


planted. I remember a formal garden on 
Chieago’s north shore planted with white 
Pansies, blooming so profusely that no 
leaves were visible, only the velvety 
petals. On the same estate was a stunning 
bed containing only the deep blue-purple 
Giant Ullswater, while along a 
path was a double border of a Pansy 
mixture, presenting a mosaic pattern of 
every color from almost black to brilliant 
vellow and mahogany-red. 

Pansies are in bloom with the late 
Tulips and are extensively used in the 
foreground of Tulip plantings, either 
in mixture, or selected to fit a color 
scheme. Many a perennial border, planted 
for succession of bloom, uses Pansies 
as the dominant flower for May display, 
excluding the bulbs; this is especially 
effective in borders of limited space. 

If you do not reserve your rock garden 
for plants of mountain ancestry, Pansies 
will bring you brilliant early color there 
and if you do draw the line, 
then there are Violas and Violets 
whieh will be acceptable, and will 
bloom longer than the Pansies. 
Pansies can be kept blooming 
throughout the summer in shady 
places where moisture is abund- 
ant and the faded flowers are 
religiously picked off daily. But 
gardeners have learned from 
the English that Violas have a 
longer blooming season, so these 
little cousins of the Pansy are 
becoming inereasingly popular 
for summer garden use, in much 
the same roles that Pansies fill 
in spring. 

In reviewing the feast of 
beauty which modern Pansies 
present to the interested garden 
fan, we should first distinguish 
between the Pansy, Viola and 
Violet. It’s difficult to say when 
these terms began to be applied, 
in garden practice, to definite 
types of flower, but I believe 
most gardeners now accept Vio- 
let to mean a native species, 
Viola a horticultural form. with- 
out a “face,” and Pansy a hor- 
ticultural form which has a 
“face.” All, of course, are 
Violas to the botanist, and close 
cousins with 


Swiss 


much the same 
cultural requirements. 
The point in which modern 


CARL CROPP 


Pansies most strikingly excel their pred- 
ecessors, is in size. Between Shakes 
peare’s Pansy (slightly larger than a 
Johnny-jump-up) and a modern Maple 
Leaf Giant there are many points of 
difference, but the one most easily de- 
scribed, and quickly grasped, is_ that 
Shakespeare’s flower measured less than 
an inch in diameter, and Maple Leaf 
Giants often measure more than 4 inches 
This difference may not mean 
much in beauty, but it is the result of 
patient striving by plant breeders over 
the centuries, and is an accomplishmemnt 
which the public approves by its eager- 
ness to grow the largest flowers. Blooms 
of Maple Leaf Giants have a well rounded 
shape, the plants are dwarf and com- 
pact, have stout stems, and the leaves 
are larger and more luscious than those 
of other types. While excelling in size, 
Maple Leaf Giants are limited in color, 
with a predominance of yellow, and a 
scarcity of the darker tones, as com- 
pared with their rival strain the Swiss 
Giants. 

The first of the giant Pansy strains 
to my recollection was the Trimardeau, 
originated in France, about 1880. The 


across. 


flowers were about 24 inches in diameter, 
not all well rounded, nor of great sub- 
range of 


stanee, but with a vgood self 





colors. They were not much esteemed 
by connoisseurs but for a long time 
held the lead in the race to produce the 
largest flowers. 

Of many other strains which followed 
I remember the Giant Flowered, which 
were an improvement on the Trimardeau. 
But when in a visit to Europe, some 


ten years ago, I saw for the first time 
a new strain originated by Roggli 


Brothers, I realized that a 
the history of the Pansy family had 
begun. This strain not only produced 
the largest flowers to that time, measur- 
ing 34 inches in diameter, but it con- 
tained a wonderfully complete range of 
rich, well balanced brought 
seed of this strain home and introduced 
it in this country under the name 
**Swiss Giants.’’ It has been bred here, 


new era in 


colors. I 


and gradually new colors have been 
introduced, some of which have been 


distinet 
may fairly 
complete in its 


selected and are obtainable as 
varieties, while the mixture 
be deseribed as now 
color range. 


Swiss Giants have been the basis for 


much breeding work. Dwarf Swiss 
Giants introduced by a German Pansy 


specialist, have the same color range as 
the regular strain, but the plants are 
of more compact habit, and 
neater effect in beds. 

Geneva Giants, introduced by 
a Geneva Pansy specialist, is a 
glorified type of the regular 
Swiss but does not have so wide 
a color range. Dwarf Geneva 
Giants is a_ selection of this 
strain, developed in California, 
which has a more compact habit 
of growth. 

The importance which the 
gardening public attaches to 
size is not- limited to the largest 
flowers; there is always interest 
in the smallest flowers of a 
family, and thus we have re- 
ceived from Japan a new strain 
known as the “Baby” type. 
These resemble Violas, the 
plants being dwarf and compact 
and covered with flowers which 
have typical Pansy faces. There 
are only three colors so far in 
this strain, of which the best is 
Baby Delight, with blossoms of 
a very pleasing light blue, with 
an eye on the lower petals. 

It is a fairly general rule that 


vive a 





Today’s giant Pansies are the 
culmination of years of intensive 
breeding 

J. Horace McFarland photo 
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The English-type Violas have solid 


well-rounded blooms of 


medium size 


colors and 


the increase in size of flowers is accom- 
panied by a reduction in the number 
which a plant produces, and this has 
so far been true in Pansies. The freest 
flowering varieties are found in _ the 
Bedding Pansies. These are well 
rounded, compact plants, of medium 
size, with a good color range, mostly of 
self colors. They are used when it is 
desired to produce a mass of color. 

A type which is well liked in Europe 
but has never found favor in this 
country is the so-called Iee Pansy 
(hyamalis) which is an early flowered 
Trimardeau (self colors). These bloom 
earlier than others, sometimes in March 
in the Chieago area. They are also 
known as ‘‘Tirna Pansies.’’ 

The latest Pansy type, developed by 
breeders, is the long stemmed winter 
Pansy. It has little or no value for the 
garden, but is the best and most profit- 
able for commercial greenhouse culture. 
Plants grow 24 to 30 inches tall, and 
must be supported by stakes or twine. 
They produce flowers freely on stiff 
8 to 12-inch stems and lend themselves 
readily to floral arrangements. To have 
winter flowers seed must be sown the 
end of June or early July. 

The first requirement for suecess in 
growing Pansies is good seed. The 
modern giant types, such as Swiss and 
Maple Leat Giants, produce much less 
seed than the smaller more free flower- 
ing types, and are necessarily more 
expensive. But whatever type you may 
erow, the cost of good seed will be the 
least of your expense, and nothing but 


the best should be considered. 
Propagation. Pansies are usually 
raised from seed. They ean also be 


propagated 
practiced 


method 
The 


from cuttings, a 
largely in England. 
=] « Db 





Tufted Pansies or Pansy Violas, like 
Hansa, bloom abundantly and_ all 
through the season 
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reason for this mode of propagation 
is that many of the choicest colors do 
not come true from seed. Pansy euttings 
strike readily towards the latter part 
of summer. Side shoots should be used 
and started in a frame, kept shaded 
until rooted. Avoid sprinkling in cloudy 
weather to prevent damping off. 


From seed. In order to get 
plants seed should be sown early, pre- 
ferably by early August, either in a 
coldframe, flat, or in the open ground, 
either broadeast or in drills, thinly in 
a raised bed. 

The soil must be thoroughly mixed 
with finely pulverized, well-rotted cattle 
or horse manure, not fresh, watered be- 
fore sowing and seed covered slightly 
with a mixture of sifted soil and peat 
moss. Burlap is laid over the flats or 
wherever sown and the soaking is done 
through the burlap. This must be re- 
moved as soon as the seeds sprout. 
Shading with ventilation should be 
continued until the seedlings are 4 to 1 
inch high. Seed beds should not be 
allowed to become dry, nor soaking wet. 
Proper and sufficient watering is of ut- 
most importance. 

A second sowing for later blooming 
is made in the house or greenhouse in 
January or February; transplanted the 
end of February or early March into 
a coldframe (if available) or in flats 
in the house, care being taken that they 
get plenty of light so the seedlings will 
not get weak and spindly. 

Pansy germinate readily if 
sown in July or August. They should 
sprout in 12 to 16 days (weather con- 
ditions permitting), and if properly 
watered. The seed bed should never 
be dry during the germinating period. 
Moisture is an important requisite in 
growing Pansies in all stages of growth. 


strong 


seeds 


When the seedlings are large enough 


to handle they ean be planted into 
another bed (preferably raised) with 
a protection of straw or slough hay, 
applied just before freezing. There 
they may remain until the following 


spring, when they may be planted in 
their permanent location. Transplanting 
in spring should be done when the 





ground is in good eondition (when the 
soil does not stick to the spade). Plants 
should then be planted 6 inches apart 
each way in a semi-shaded location. A 


one-inch mulch of peat moss or grass 
clippings would greatly assist in pre- 
serving moisture. The taded flowers 


must be constantly picked. 


Pansy Violas (Tufted Pansies or 
Viola cornuta) 


These require the same and 
treatment in the way of time of sow- 
ing, moisture conditions and placement. 
The seed may be sown in the fall or in 
early spring. The spring seedlings will 
bloom in early summer. The following 
list is not complete but enumerates 
many of the most outstanding varieties: 

Arkwright Ruby. Beautiful bright ruby 
crimson with wonderful terra-cotta shad 
ings and outstanding central markings; 
exquisitely fragrant. 

Black Prince.» A true jet black. 

Blue Butterfly. Resembles the Pansy Lord 
Beaconsfield. The color is vivid) mid-blue, 
shading to white in the upper petals. 

Chantreyland. Undoubtedly the — best 
apricot, ; 

Hansa. An improved G. Wermig. 
violet-blue, free blooming, 


soils 


Deep 
long stemmed, 
Jackanapes. The upper petals are dark 
mahogany, the three lower petals of bright 
golden yellow form a_ pleasing 
Free and continuous bloomer. 
inch. 
King 
Flowers 
purplish 
ter and 
free 
Papilio. 
and white. 
Primrose 


contrast 
Flowers | 


beautiful 
inch in 
with 
eye. 


Henry. A 
about 1 
violet 
vellow 

bloomer. 


new variety. 
diameter deep 
lighter shaded cen 
A continuous and 


A pleasing combination of blu 


Perfection, As the 
plies, a soft primrose-yellow, 
Spring Messenger. Bright 
W. H. Woodgate. <A great 
Jersey Gem. Plants are 
freer flowering and 
until late fall. 
violet-blue. 
Large Flowering Scotch Mixed. This con 
tains a wide variety of new, large bloom- 
ing and round-flowering 


name im 


rich purple. 
advance on 
more compact, 
continue to 
Color a 


bloom 


clear brilliant 


sorts. 


The ap- 
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Cream of the 


New Irises 


JUNIUS P. FISHBURN, (Va.) 


Director, American Iris Society 


HE Editor of FLOWER GROWER, 
knowing my tendency to neglect my 


business for three or four weeks each 
year in traveling over the country search- 
ing out newer tall bearded Irises, sug- 
gests that I supplement my last year’s 
article in FLOWER GROWER (“Revolution 
in the Iris World,” August, 1939) with 
brief comment on about a dozen of the 
best very new Iris novelties. It would 
be easier to comment on fifty and still 
easier to comment on a hundred. At any 
rate, the assignment is not as difficult as 
that of another garden editor who re- 
cently asked for a list of “the five Irises 
you couldn’t possibly live without.” 

Out of the flood of new introductions, 
most of which are of high quality, I have, 
therefore, chosen the following few which 
this year have seemed to me most unique 
and most impressive. By all odds, the 
most striking single stalk of Iris I saw 
this year was Snow Furry, a heavily 
ruffled blue-white of remarkable  sub- 
stance which, curiously enough, is the 
only introduction from a little-known 
hybridizer, Miss Rees, in California. No 
Iris in recent years could possibly interest 
breeders more; if the ruffled form and 
heavy substance of SNow Furry ean be 
earried into other colors, many astonish- 
ing new things will result. 

The flood of new yellows continues; 
what was once the weakest color classifi- 
cation now bids fair to become the best. 
In this group, the best ones seen this year 
were GOLDEN SPIKE, a deep yet soft yellow 
of fine form from Mrs. Whiting in Iowa, 
another addition to the list of hybridizers; 
YELLOW JEWEL, an all-round fine yellow 
from Kenneth Smith; and GoLpEN 
FLEECE, a unique and lovely combination 
of yellow, white and gold from one of 
the most famous of all hybridizers, Jacob 
Sass. It should be said that I missed 
Spuncotp (Glutzbeck), considered by 
many at the top of the yellow class. 


REMENDOUS strides are being made 

also in the so-called red class. By 
all odds the best red self I have seen 
is Rep Gueam from Mr. Lapham in Indi- 
ana, who has concentrated his breeding 
toward reds for many years. Newer, un- 
named seedlings of his indicate still fur- 
ther progress. Slightly less red but exceed- 
ingly rich and handsome new flowers in 
this class, also, are RED Vator, Colonel 
Nicholls’ prize winner in the Rome Con- 
test this year, and GarpEN FLamg, to be 
introduced next year by Hans Sass. 


Colonel Nicholls, who has sueeceeded in 
his attempt to rid his newer things of 
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F. W. Cassebeer photo 


Oyez is the flip name that C. G. White of Redlands, Calif., has given one of his new 


Oncocyclus hybrids, a group he calls “Onco-breds.” 


Love (“Some love it,” he says). 


heavy venation on the falls, has also 
given us one of the smoothest, hand- 
somest dark purple Irises I have ever 
seen, introduced this year as StoRM 
KING. 

Turning to newer color groups, which 
are endless in number, the finest new 
Iris I saw this year from a color stand- 
point was one from the late Chancellor 
Kirkland to be introduced next year as 
Brown THRASHER, a richer, brighter and 
better flower of Copper LusTRE coloring. 
From a color standpoint also, PRAIRIE 
Sunset, the only Iris in this group 
referred to in my article last year, was 
the loveliest clump of Iris, as grown in 
Hans Sass’ garden, that I was fortunate 
enough to see anywhere this year. In 
the gardens of the two Sass brothers 
there are many fine colorful seedlings 
from PRAIRIE SUNSET, but none which 
surpass it in beautiful color tones. 

The Sasses continue to have the field of 
yellow Plicatas rather much to themselves. 
Of the newer ones (more recent than 
SIEGFRIED, TIFFANY and ORLOFF) the 
best is unquestionably RutH Po.Liock, 
but even this one is simply an indication 
of progress which is leading to still 
finer yellow Plicatas. 

Mr. David Hall in Chicago has made 
astonishing progress in Irises in apricot 
tones, most of them coming from the line 
of breeding which gave him May Day, 
introduced last year. Of the newer ones, 
the best one named thus far is STarpom, 
which attracted tremendous attention on 
the part of those attending the annual 
meeting of the American Iris Society in 
Chicago this year. 

Dr. Kleinsorge in Oregon likewise has 
got many color breaks in his hybridizing, 
and practically all of his recent introduc- 
tions have been unique in color. The one 


Another one of his is Some 


Both resent hot weather and much moisture 


which appealed to me most this year 
was an odd, cream-toned Iris with quite 
a lot of soft golden buff shading, called 
Op ParRcHMENT. 

Clarence Connell in Nashville, famous 
for his DaunTLEss, has produced an Iris 
of unique color in GLEN ELLEN, a light 
brown which, nevertheless, is far from 
dull in the garden. 


HEN, finally, I would select two 

unique smaller Irises from Mr. White 
at Redlands, California: Oyzez and Some 
Love. These seem to be the two best of a 
group which he ealls “onco-breds.” They 
appear to have grown well in the East 
and have certainly attracted tremendous 
attention everywhere they have been seen. 

It wouldn’t be difficult to pick another 
dozen or so from the newer things almost 
equally good. These mentioned, however, 
are definite advances in the various color 
groups and there is every indication that 
rapid improvement will continue un- 
abated. 


Blue Phlox and Tulips 


* order to have plenty of Blue Phlox 
try lifting the clumps with a little 
hand fork or a trowel as soon as blooming 
is over, make cuttings of the rootstocks, 
start these in moist soil in a shady place, 
transplant them to nursery beds when 
growing well and in autumn after plant- 
ing your Tulips set them in the beds. 
Before winter they generally have formed 
good root-hold and by the time the 
Tulips have developed buds they’re in al- 
most, if not full, possession of the sur- 
face. The two plants bloom at the same 
time. In no way do they interfere with 
one another. 
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August With Your Favorite Flower 








The Gladiolus Bloom Month 


By Forman T. McLean, Vice-President 
Eastern N. Y. Gladiolus Society 


LOSSOMING stalks of the modern 

large-flowered Gladiolus are so 

long and heavy that many of them 
need support at blossoming time—this 
month. Stalks usually break at, or just 
below, ground level, and deep planting, 
or hilling up the rows at the last eultiva- 
tion, will reduce injury from wind and 
rain storms. Even so, heavy stalks be- 
ginning to bloom will need extra sup- 
port. 

Exhibition growers often put indi- 
vidual 5-foot stakes by each plant, and 
tie the plant every foot. This, of course, 
holds the stalk firmly and avoids all 
erooking or damage. But with large 
plantings made primarily for eut flow- 
ers, this detailed care is too laborious, 
and even for exhibitors, there is a better, 
simpler method. 

‘*Glads’’ planted thickly in double 
rows and grown for cut flowers need sup- 
port most at a point 18 inches above 
ground. A stout cord or wire, run along 
each side of the row and supported 
every rod by stakes, will be sufficient. 
If stalks tend to sag lengthwise with the 
row, ¢ross ties can be made, bringing the 
two supports together at frequent in- 
tervals, perhaps every foot. Held loosely 
in this way between parallel cords, the 
stalks are less apt to snap than if they 
were held rigidly. 





Cutting. Unless blooms are grown in 
a display garden mainly for their out- 
door show, it’s best to eut them 
promptly, as soon as the first bloom 
opens. This takes place in the early 
morning, and if they’re eut then, before 
the heat of the day, the flowers will last 
much better than if left on the plant 


longer. Putting them promptly in water 
as soon as eut is equally important. 
Commercial growers usually take a 


bucket partly full of water, into the 
field and put the eut stems in water 
at once. This prevents air bubbles from 
entering the vessels of the stem, to in- 
terfere with later water intake. Just 
after cutting, the flower stalk takes up 
water faster for the first hour or so 
than later on. When the stalk is full 
of water, it can be kept out of water, 
as in a flower box, for several hours 
without serious hurt. 


To keep flowers fresh. [Every day, 
stems of Gladioli used for indoor decora- 
tion should be eut off an inch or so at 
the base. Well-cared-for blooms should 
remain in good condition for fully a 
week, though the lowest flowers usually 
begin to fade on about the third day 
after cutting. The buds at the top should 
open, one or two each day, to the very 
tip of the stalk. Blossomed-out tips of 
the spikes, eut short to appropriate 
lengths, make artistic arrangements in 
low containers or bowls. 
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Between periods of use in display, and 
for a few hours after eutting particu- 
larly, the blooms benefit by being kept 
cool—the cooler the better, if the tem- 
perature is safely above freezing—and 
away from drafts or dry air. The large- 
flowered varieties last better than the 
more delicate prims. 


Delphinium Seedlings in Bloom 


By Leon H. Leonian, Author of 
“How to Grow Delphiniums” 


HIS is the month when in most parts 

of our country young seedlings that 
were set out in the spring push up their 
maiden spikes and open their flowers to 
thrill all those who love beauty. Also 
during this month plans are made for 
another exciting August. Newer and 
better Delphiniums have appeared on the 
horizon. Orders must be sent out, seed 
beds must be prepared, and plans must 
be made for accommodating more and 


more seedlings in an already over- 
crowded garden. 
The eritical gardener cannot, and 


should not, keep all his young seedlings; 
he should retain the best and dispose of 
the rest. What is meant by best? We 
cannot and should not try to standardize 
individual taste, but we can point out 
obvious defects and thus guide the less 
experienced. 


Delphinium standards. Seedlings with 
muddy, indifferent colors and small,flow- 
ers can be destroyed without hesita- 
tion. While the quality of spike archi- 
tecture may not become apparent be- 
fore the second year, color and size of 
flowers will not change for the better 
no matter how old the plant. Rarely 





does an unpromising plant improve with 
age. On the other hand, a seedling that 
may produce a marvelous spike the first 
year may, and often does, degenerate 
and give rise to nothing more than medi- 
oere spikes year after year. 

Any seedling that becomes heavily in- 
fected with mildew and bacterial black 
spot may be destroyed without any re- 
grets. Plants that show a tendency to 
twist very often will correct this defect 
as they grow older. Legginess is an un- 


desirable characteristic and should be 
eliminated. By legginess is meant too 


mueh foliage and too few flowers. Those 
who do not like single flowers, and such 
flowers that are neither single nor semi- 
double, may destroy these now. 

Plants of unquestionable quality should 
be moved to their permanent place, tak- 
ing care to remove as large a ball of dirt 
with the roots as possible. Despite all 
care much of the roots will be left be- 
hind and the following year the plant 
will never be as vigorous as it would 
have been had it been left undisturbed. 
The sooner the plant is moved the better 
will it become established before winter. 


Selecting seed. Directions were given 
about seed sowing in the March issue 
and they need not be repeated here, but 
a few words about making a wise selec- 
tion of seeds will not be out of order 
The best advice for beginners is this: 
look over the Delphinium situation in 
your part of the country; inspect as 
many plantings as possible; ask about 
the origin of the most desirable lot of 
Delphiniums that strikes your eye, and 
order seeds from the same source—you 
ean’t go wrong. After this beginning is 
made, then the gardener will begin to 
shop around and test as many strains as 
his poeketbook will allow. 





Delphinium seeds, sown in these concrete frames, made almost perfect germination. 
The picture was made five weeks after sowing 








A word to those who harvest their own 
seeds: be sure to harvest the seeds when 
the pods have turned yellowish and are 
beginning to crack open, otherwise the 
pods will shatter and the seeds be lost. 
After shelling them, spread the seeds in 
a cool place for two or three days, then 
sow them at once or place them in a 
tightly stoppered vial and keep in the 
refrigerator until time to sow. 


Early Planting of Peonies 


By Grorce W. Peyton, Regional (Va.) 
Vice-President, American Peony Society 


N August, we begin to look forward 

to fall planting. August, in fact, is 
now being widely advocated as the best 
month in which to plant Peonies. Re- 
grettably, no convincing evidence is avail- 
able as yet to prove this point. 

Planted in fall, Peony roots make no 
major root growth until the following 
summer. But they do make, if planted 
in time, a net of fine, white feeding 
roots. These nourish the root from the 
soil; if they’re not made the root de- 
pends mainly on its own store of food. 

In all sections where the ground 
freezes hard and deep very early in 
fall, formation of these small feeding 
roots is stopped by this freeze-up, de- 
priving the plant of this support. Where 
this annual freeze-up does not occur 
early, or at all, early planting is not 
important, because under normal winter 
conditions roots grow more or less all 
winter. Winters are unpredictable, how- 
ever, so early planting is better every- 
where, though not essential. 


About early planting. With early 
planting certain precautions must be 
taken that are not necessary later. Usu- 
ally, August is very hot and dry. So, 
roots that are planted at this time must 
be given an abundance of water and a 
loose mulch of some kind to keep the 
soil cool. Peony roots show very little 
growth of the eyes, or none at all, at 
this time, so don’t look for any. It may 
be hard to obtain roots early. Many 
growers won’t disturb their routine by 
digging early, but usually someone will 
do it. 

It is hoped that many will try early 
planting and report results. Roots I 
planted in this hot climate last August 
have shown much better resistance to 
the dry weather of this past growing 
season than later planted roots. 

Soil for Peonies should be prepared 
now, even if planting is to be done later. 
The spot selected should be well drained 
and exposed to the sun most of the day, 
and must be far enough from trees and 
shrubs so that their roots will not soon 
fill the soil. Peonies cannot stand much 
competition. Allow 9 to 16 square feet 
of surface for each Peony. 


Dig deeply. It pays to prepare the 
beds well. Peonies are planted for a 
life-time, so be governed accordingly. 
For best results, the minimum depth 
to dig is 15 inches, and 2 feet is not too 
much. Fill the bed to within 8 inches 
of the top with the best garden soil 
obtainable well mixed with humus, such 
as leaf mold, peat moss or compost, 


(about a third) and a generous supply 
of plant food to last several years. Bone 
meal, superphosphate or a good potato 
fertilizer will give the best results. Use 
a half pound to each root. Avoid using 
too much nitrogen. Well rotted manure 
may be used if dug in deep enough to 
keep it from touching the roots, but it 
always carries the threat of disease. 
Fill the top of the bed with the best 
soil you can get. It should be free from 
fertilizer. Firm the bed well as you fill 
it to avoid settling later. Mound it up 
6 or more inches above normal level. 
If the soil is acid a good top dressing 
of lime is advisable; this may be used 
in any ease. Soak with water and let 
the bed settle for a week or two if pos- 
sible. 


Setting the plants. Plant Peony roots 
with the eyes 2 to 3 inches below the 
normal surface, digging a hole big 
enough in every way to accommodate 
the roots without bending or crowding 
them. Place the roots in a normal posi- 
tion which may be found by holding the 
roots by the short piece of old stem still 
attached. Work the soil around the 
roots well, being careful to leave no 
voids which will cause the roots to mold 
and rot. Pack the soil firmly using a 
small tamper or your feet, always being 
careful never to break or injure the 
eyes and roots. When the roots and 
eyes are covered, water well and then 
fill the rest of the hole with loose soil 
and mound it up 6 or more inches above 
normal level. 

Your old plants should be kept free 
of weeds by shallow cultivation and wa- 
ter given if it’s needed. 
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The top sketch shows where to dis- 
bud and disbranch a Dahlia to get a 
specimen bloom. Remove lateral 
shoots on both sides of shoot where 
marked, and also the next pair be- 
low. At bottom, the nozzle for wash- 
ing off red spider is a garden sprink- 
ler with the spike sawed off 


Dahlias Prepare to Bloom 


By J. Louis Roperts, Author of 
“Modern Dahlias” 


HOSE who are giving their Dahlia 

plants a general feeding should con- 
tinue this month by giving another 
2-inch pot of commercial fertilizer 
about mid-August. Use the same ferti- 
lizer that you did last month, but put 
this feeding not closer than 2 feet from 
the plant. Feeding rootlets will, in 
some cases, travel 6 feet away in search 
of food. 

The exhibition grower, who is follow- 
ing the special feeding program sug- 
gested last month, should continue until 
mid-August with doses of manure water 
as specified, and also of ‘‘Urea’’ only 
if the temperature continues over ninety 
degrees. Give another feeding of super- 
phosphate about the 15th. 

If some plants show too much rank 
growth, withhold the feeding. Cutting 
out some of this growth will force the 
plants to bloom. Potash will also tend 
toward stopping lush growth. 

About the middle of the month, give 
each plant an application of sulphate 
of potash (if you can get it, if not then 
muriate of potash), about 18 inches 
from the plant, and another applica- 
tion about the end of the month 2 feet 
away from the plants. The total appli- 
cation should be about a 2-inch potful, 
one half at each time. 


General care. Keep tying plants, 
spray as often as necessary, and water 
as much as they will take. As mentioned 
last month Dahlias will die if the soil 
becomes waterlogged for 24 hours. Good 
drainage is necessary. During this month 
the red spider does most of the damage 
in some places. If you run into trouble, 
try washing the plants with a nozzle 
made from a garden sprinkler as shown 
in the drawing. Do it three days in 
succession the first time and then once 
a week thereafter. 


Disbudding. To obtain maximum size 
blooms, the general rule is to remove 
the two side buds. The buds usually 
come in sets of threes. Leave the center 
one except in the case of short stemmed 
varieties. On the short stemmed va- 
rieties, leave one of the side buds. Also 
remove lateral shoots from the top two 
sets of leaves. This will give the length 
required for cut flowers for the show, 
and also brings the blooms up out of the 
bushes. By the time the bloom becomes 
faded (if left on the plant) the laterals 
left on the plant on the third or fourth 
set of leaves will have grown up to 
about the level of the bloom and will 
show buds. 

Flowers in the middle of August are 
not as a rule very good and it may be 
that you will not want them, preferring 
to hold the first blooms for the shows. 
If so, then remove all buds until late in 
the month. You can also delay the 
bloom for the show by taking a side 
bud instead of the center bud. A side 
bud is about a week to ten days later 
than the terminal bud. All time stated 
is approximate. Weather and other 
conditions affect the timing. 
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Time to Plant Irises 


By F. W. CasseBEER, Editor of American 
Iris Society Bulletin 


UGUST is ideal for Iris planting. 

This applies to nearly all kinds of 
Iris except the Japanese types which 
can go in later. Now, the rhizomes of 
tall bearded varieties are fully matured 
and virtually dormant. If moved and 
replanted now, these Irises will soon 
resume growth and become well estab- 
lished before winter. 

As mentioned before, it’s well to bear 
in mind, when selecting a place for the 
plants, that most Irises like well drained, 
sunny locations. This is especially true 
of tall bearded sorts, Siberian Irises, and 
Oneocyelus hybrids which do not tolerate 
much water. On the other hand, Japanese 
varieties and Spurias will thrive in 
somewhat moister spots, along with hy- 
brids of the American swamp species 
which, in addition, prefer partial shade. 


Prepare the soil. For bearded Iris it 
will pay to prepare the ground well for 
either newly purchased novelties or di- 
visions of older garden clumps. Spade 
deeply and thoroughly, break up the 
lumps of earth. If the soil is clayey 
or inclined to be heavy, lighten it with 
a little sand. It ean be enriched with 
a small amount of any good commer- 
cial fertilizer that has not too high a 
nitrogen content. Do not add lime un- 
less the soil is distinctly acid because 
bearded Irises do very well in neutral 
or faintly acid loam. 

Unless tall bearded Irises are divided 
every two or three years their clumps 
will become a crowded mass of tangled 
rhizomes each fighting for nourishment 
in a space large enough for only a few. 
Left this way, flowering stalks become 
smaller and fewer; they may cease 
blooming altogether the next spring fol- 
lowing a dry summer. 


Dividing. The simplest method of di- 
viding Iris is to lift the entire clump, 
shake the roots free of soil, and proceed 
to pull them apart carefully. If the 
rhizomes are large, cut them into pieces 
with a single fan of leaves, otherwise 
into portions earrying 2 or 3 fans. Be- 
fore planting, trim back the foliage in 
the form of a fan to within 5 or 6 
inches of the base to avoid excessive 
evaporation while new roots are forming. 

When planting, dig a shallow oval hole 
slightly mounded in the center, place the 
rhizome on this raised portion, and 
spread out the roots. Firm the soil 
around them and cover with earth until 
the top of the rhizome is just below the 
surtace. 

How to group plants. Use 3 to 7 rhi- 
zomes to form a good sized effective 
group but even a single rhizome if left 
undisturbed for two years will usually 
result in a beautifully formed clump 
carrying from 3 to 6 flowering stalks. 
Within a group of one variety place the 
rhizomes 6 to 8 inches apart with their 
fans all facing the same way, and dif- 
ferent varieties should be at least 3 
feet apart. Clumps thus widely sep- 
arated show Irises to best advantage as 
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Garden Tips for August 


M. G. KAINS 


EAT MOSS is hard to crumble 
Prien it gets dry, so store the bales 

in a shady place where they will 
get the full benefit of rain without being 
dried by wind and sun. Also, it will be 
easier to handle after all the wires, 
sticks and burlap are removed. 


Flower pot cleaning is in order during 
summer while the pots aren’t in use. 
An easy way is to nest them and fill 
an earthenware vessel with them, cover 
them with water and, lastly, slowly 
pour in one tenth as much sulphuric 
acid as water. Do not pour the water 
on the acid because this is dangerous. 
Two or three days later pour off the 
liquid, fill again with water, let stand 
another day to remove the acid, and then 
serub them. The acid will have des- 
troyed the green ‘‘moss,’’ dissolved the 
deposits of salts and made the serubbing 
easy while the pots are wet. 


Late blooming Asters will be greatly 
benefited by frequent, shallow hoeing, 
not so much to kill weeds as to main- 
tain a dust mulch. If the soil is not as 
fertile as you think it should be, give 
the plants a liberal helping of liquid 
manure soaked deeply in the ground. 


Oxalis that has been resting since 
spring should be cleaned and repotted 
during August in fresh, fertile soil and 
thus made ready for blooming. Contrary 
to the usual rule with bulbs, Oxalis 
should not be put in the dark to form 
roots, but kept in the light. Moderate 
watering is necessary. 


LULA UETV LL 


there is nothing more confusing at 
blooming time than stalks of various 
Irises intermingling with each other. 


Combinations suggested. Between 
clumps of Iris such flowers as single 
Peonies, Aquilegias, and Hemorocallis 
make excellent companion plants. Tulips 
and Daffodils can also be used to good 
advantage for early spring bloom be- 
tween Iris groups as their foliage is 
still in good condition during the Iris 
season. Oriental Poppies are also fre- 
quently recommended to grow with the 
bearded Iris but I feel that, except for 
the pale pink varieties, the intense red 
colors of Poppies do not blend well with 
Iris shades. When bearded Irises are 
thus interplanted with other flowering 
material the clumps of Iris should be 
placed considerably farther than 3 feet 
apart. Siberian Irises look best in the 
garden when planted in large groups of 
several varieties, and not separated by 
other flowers. 

Newly planted Irises should be watered 
occasionally during dry spells and not be 
permitted to become too parched while 
they’re beginning to re-establish them- 
selves in their new locations. This is 
important because bloom quality next 
spring depends directly on good growth 
made by the plants late in summer and 
in early fall. 


MMT TTT 


Hardy Chrysanthemums will liberally 
repay attention from midsummer for- 
ward. Give them plenty of water and 
a feeding of liquid manure once a month. 
Keep the soil surface loose and free 
from weeds by weekly hoeing. Should 
ants give trouble spray with nicotine 
sulphate or dust with tobacco when the 
dew is on. 


Golden Glow, as well as the earlier 
blooming Achillea and garden Phlox, 
may be made to blossom a second time 
by cutting the stems back severely after 
the first blooming period, soaking the 
ground at least a foot deep with liquid 
manure, and watering deeply each week 
until autumn rains keep the soil moist. 
Even when the plan fails the stems 


will not have been ‘‘uglifying’’ the 
garden. 


Everlasting, or ‘‘straw-flowers,’’ can 
be spoiled in at least two popular ways; 
namely, letting them get too “ripe,’’ 
and standing them upright. The former 
assures their falling apart when dry; 
the latter causes their stems to bend 
and dry with crooked necks. The right 
way to treat them is to cut them just as 
the buds are opening and to hang them 
heads down in a warm, dry, dark place 
such as an attic, until they are dry. 


Order Madonna Lilies early in August, 
giving the dealer instructions to for- 
ward the bulbs as soon as_ possible. 
Plant them immediately you get them, 


(Continued on page 382) 
PEEL 


Whether you are a beginner or al- 
ready have the nucleus of an Iris collec- 
tion you will probably want to add a 
few more varieties this year. I shall 
make no attempt here to recommend 
varieties but in the catalogues of Iris 
specialists whose advertisements appear 
in this magazine will be found hundreds 
of desirable Irises of many types and 
in a wide range of colors, 


Roses Through the Summer 


By R. Marion Harton, Secretary 
American Rose Society 


HE warning about Japanese beetle 

control of last month still. holds— 
continue to protect Rose foliage with 
one of the Japanese beetle repellants. 
Several are available from seed stores. 
Keep the foliage healthy, prevent beetles 
from destroying the leaves, and it will 
not be difficult to keep the plants grow- 
ing lustily during August preparatory 
to heavy fall bloom on all everblooming 
types of Roses. 

If it’s dry there will be little need to 
spray or dust for diseases this month, 
and except for beetles the inseet question 
should not be a problem. However, if 
it is wet, protect the plants promptly 














against spread of black spot and mil- 
dew. Fungous diseases spread when 
Rose foliage is wet for a period of six 
hours or more, and a protective film 
of fungicide should cover the foliage 
when a rainy period threatens. Good 
preparations to use are the so-called 
Massey dust (9 parts dusting sulphur 
and 1 part lead arsenate) or, for sprays, 
Triogen and Coposil, both of which are 
popular. <A small tight handful (2 or 
3 tablespoons) of Vigoro scratched in 
around each plant early this month and 
an occasional thorough watering will 
complete the important Rose garden 
work for the month. 


Water on the ground. Two watering 
aids whieh are making many friends 
are the Water. Wand and the porous 


hose. The Water Wand is a cane-like 
piece of tubing which connects with a 
garden hose near the handle and is fitted 
on the lower end with a gimerack look- 
ing like a can made of a piece of auto- 
mobile radiator. This arrangement breaks 
up the water flow so effectively that it 
sloshes out gently with no danger of 
washing holes in the flower bed. It is 
a handy tool for applying water to a 
particular plant. 

The porous hose is apparently made 
of loosely woven canvas and comes in 
different lengths. This hose can be laid 
between two rows of plants or curved 
around plants in a cireular bed and 
when attached to a garden hose allows 
water to ooze out through the canvas 
without any disturbance to the beds. 
As the water can be turned on at full 


In the Little Greenhouse 


J. G. ESSON 


S it seems inevitable that Tulip and 
Hyacinth bulbs are not to be plenti- 
ful this year, we may have to seek 

some means of filling the gap in the 
greenhouse that is used primarily to 
supply eut flowers during winter. “his 
scarcity of bulbs would appear to be a 
serious loss to us, although, in fact, there 
is much that can be substituted until 
these bulbs are plentiful again. 

The greatest problem in this ease is 
the matter of bench space. Most things 
of a fibrous rooted nature and of herb- 
aceous growth that we raise from seed 
demand a place in the sun for a much 
longer period than is necessary to foree 
Holland bulbs. This is one reason why, 
in the past, these have been so popular 
for forcing, and it can be said for 
Tulips that few flowers grown for cutting 
can claim so many reasons for their 
choice. The flower has form, variety of 
color second to none, and so far as bench 
space is concerned, needs only from 4 
to 9 weeks in the greenhouse. Tulips, 
also are among the cheapest flowers one 
ean force. A hundred at say five dollars, 
would not provide the same quantity 
of flowers one might raise from five 
dollars worth of seed of annuals, but 
when bench space, time and the fuel bill 
are considered, plus the beauty of all 
Tulip varieties, it is easy to understand 
why this flower has been such a universal 
favorite. 

But, as I have said, there is much to 
choose from when it comes to substitu- 
tion for these bulbs. Orchids, for the 
most part, are rather for the gardener 
who not only ean afford the cost of 
initial purchase, which, to say the least, 
is substantial, but also has such a liking 
for these flowers as will assure care and 
understanding. 

There is one Orchid genus that has 
received a degree of popularity of late 
years. I refer to the Cymbidium. If a 
minimum of 55 degrees can be maintained 
throughout the winter, few plants will 


give a return of greater pleasure in 
spikes of choice flowers. Cymbidiums are 
easy to grow, and no one should harbor 
any doubts about trying them just be- 
cause they are Orchids. 

Cymbidiums are nowhere more at 
home in the summer than below an Oak 
or other tree casting a similar amount 
of shade. They like plenty of water at 
the roots, and if the pot is filled with 
roots weekly feeding with liquid farm- 
yard manure is very beneficial. Even a 
periodic application of a balanced green- 
house fertilizer is appreciated at this 
season. It should, of course, be diluted 
with water to a very weak solution. 

As soon in September or October as 
the nights begin to become cool, plants 
should be placed in their winter quarters 
in the greenhouse. Shading after this 
time will not be required unless we have 
unseasonably hot weather. Many garden- 
ers are inclined to shade Cymbidiums 
too much, resulting in plants with lovely 
green foliage, but which refuse to pro- 
duce flowers in the spring. Otherwise, 
the chief needs of the plant are ample 
drainage, a coarse texture potting medium 
consisting of fibrous pieces of turf, 
sphagnum moss, and orchid peat in equal 
parts, with chareoal and crushed pot- 
sherds mixed in sufficient quantity to 
keep the compost open. Firm potting is 
to be recommended. Never pot into a 
larger pot than seems necessary. 

Potting should be done immediately 
after the flowering season and before the 
next season’s growth has advanced. A 
moist atmosphere should be maintained. 
Seale seems to be their worst insect 
enemy but this may be kept in check 
by sponging the leaves or spraying with 
a nicotine plant spray used according 
to directions. One of their little quirks 
is to resent very hot pipes immediately 
below the beneh on which they stand. 
So if your greenhouse can only supply 
them with such an environment, it will 
be advisable on very cold nights to allow 


force a number of plants can be watered 
in a short time. 
I like both of these pieces of equip- 


ment because thorough watering can 
be accomplished without wetting the 


foliage. 

If the plants are kept growing, there 
should be a supply of buds to cut every 
morning all through this, too often, Rose- 
less month. In zones of winter frosts, 
Nature provides an annual rest for Rose 
plants and that is all the rest they need. 
There’s no reason why Roses should not 
bloom during hot weather. 

Many Rose societies hold autumn 
shows. Exhibitors will prepare for prize 
blooms by cutting out, this month, some 
of the useless twiggy growth in the 
center of the plants, thereby encouraging 
the more promising stems. 





Courtesy Horticultural 
Society of New York 


Cymbidium Golden Dawn is typical 
of the choice hybrids now available 


the temperature to drop a few degrees, 
rather than to attempt to keep the ther- 
mometer at any hard and fast reading 
which would mean excessively hot pipes. 

There are probably 40 known species 
growing in the wild, but the hybridist 
has been busy with these to such an 
extent that today there are to be seen 
some of the lovliest shades of pink, some 
of the purest white, and by way of 
variety, some of the richest purples, 
maroons, and mahogany shades one could 
desire. I doubt if any other flower will 
last longer in the living-room. The spikes 
two to four feet in length are adaptable 
for many different floral arrangements, 
fitting in every environment. 

When it is considered that Cymbidium 
flower spikes bring from 15 to 65 cents 
a flower wholesale, and from 10 to 20 or 
more flowers may be produced on a 
spike, it ean be understood that the plants 
will be expensive to buy. Some of the 
older varieties, however, can be pur- 
chased at a reasonable figure. 
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In the Vegetable Garden 


The time has come to 


can surplus vegetables 


HE well-planned vegetable garden 

reaches its peak of production dur- 

ing August in a very satisfying 
manner. This does not indicate, however, 
that garden work is finished for the year. 
There is yet seed planting to do, trans- 
planting, insects to banish or at least to 
control, hoeing, weeding and pulling out 
old stalks and vines. 

The Chinese or celery cabbage planted 
in July is ready to be thinned out to 
stand about a foot apart in the row. The 
surplus plants removed may be trans- 
planted if desired, and if this is done 
after a rain, or better still just before 
one, the little plants will scarcely show 
the effects of removal. Late planted en- 
dive should also be thinned, and it, too, 
may be transplanted. 

For tender little carrots for late fall, 
plant the seeds in early August. Unless 
the month is extremely hot and dry they 
will make a good growth and will not be 
harmed by fall frosts. Lettuce should 
be sown during August, and radishes 
also, if we wish to inelude them on 
October menus from the home garden. 
It is said of the enthusiastic gardener 
that he does not pause in the matter 
of seed planting until the snow flies. 
Perhaps not all late plantings come to 


Propagating 


cc RIENTAL Poppies are propa- 

gated by eutting the roots into 

pieces one and a half inches 
long.’’ This advice, repeatedly offered 
by popular writers, may be satisfactory 
for professional gardeners who have pre- 
pared propagating beds, but for amateur 
gardeners it is illogical because larger 
pieces of root are easier to grow, can be 
planted in their permanent location, and 
assure earlier blooming. 

The only period for suecessful mov- 
ing or dividing of Oriental Poppies is 
from July to November. I prefer Sep- 
tember and October after they have 
started growth, to the dormant period in 
July and August. 

When a plant is fo be divided, care- 
fully remove all soil from around the 
plant and get it out without breaking 
the roots if possible. If any roots break, 
be sure you know which is the upper 
end as the new leaf buds only form on 


’ 
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maturity, but that is to be expected, and 
the thrill is all the greater when a seem- 
ingly impossible garden fete turns out 
to be a great success. 

Onions planted in the spring for fall 
and winter use are beginning to show 
signs that they have nearly finished grow- 
ing. The stalks should be bent over when 
they begin to turn yellow so that they 
may ripen evenly and all be ready to 
pull at one time. 

For a permanent planting of onions, 
and one that will produce tender green 
onions, sometimes as early as March, use 
the “top” onion which produces quanti- 
ties of sets early in the summer, at the 
top of the stalk. Some eall them “lazy 
man’s onions” because when the stalk 
dies the cluster of sets falls to the 
ground and there takes root unless the 
gardener intervenes. If these clusters are 
broken apart’ and planted in Avgust, 
just as ordinary onion sets are planted 
in the spring, they will make a crop of 
green onions for late fall use, or left in 
the ground will come on early next 
spring. 

Unless it is very small, the garden 
in August usually produces a_ surplus 
that may be put away for future use. 
Tomatoes, especially, at the height of 
production this month, are the most 
versatile of all garden produce consider- 
ing the almost endless number of good 
things that may be made with them, 
either green or ripe. The yellow tomato, 
grown at one time principally for pre- 


serves or butter, is now valued for tomato 
juice from which a variety of delicious 
cocktails may be made. 

If beets were planted in May, it is 
very likely there are more than may 
be consumed for present use. These may 
be canned as a vegetable and also pickled 
and canned for a relish. 

Snap beans are prolific bearers and 
they, too, are on the August eanning list 


more often than not. Corn and beans 
make a good combination for canning, 


and may be put together in whatever 
proportions one wishes. Corn and toma- 
toes is another vegetable combination 
that will taste mighty good next winter. 
Canning a mixture of vegetables to be 
used for soup later on, is a nice way 
to take eare of garden odds and ends, 
from the standpoint of economy as well 
as a fine addition to the winter larder. 

Practically all the vegetables we can, 
with the exception of tomatoes, must be 
processed else they will spoil. But there 
is nothing difficult or complicated about 
that method of procedure now so gen- 
erally followed. 

As August advances, weed growth be- 
gins to slow down somewhat, giving the 
gardener a chance to begin “fall cleaning” 
with the assurance that the weeds will 
not come up faster than he can hoe them 
out. Old vines and stalks should be 
pulled, stacked to dry and then burned, 
making the garden look better, and at 
the same time destroying insects that 
would winter over in the dead vegetation. 


and Dividing Oriental Poppies 


A. E. CURTIS, (Ohio) 


this end. Some varieties will have a 


number of side roots, while others will 


have only the one long tap reot. A light 
upward pull on these side roots will de- 
tach them from the clump but the main 
root should be divided with a sharp 
knife. Pieces of root 8 to 12 inches long 
should bloom the next spring. Smaller 
pieces will take two or three years to 
make blooming plants and many may die. 

As an example, a typical four-year- 
old root of Pearl Queen, 24 inches long 
and of the tap root type might have 
three crowns. The upper part could then 
be divided into three separate crowns and 
the tap root halved. Treated this way, it 
will make five good plants. 

Plant the roots upright with the upper 
end two inches below the surface. Plant 
them in their permanent location. See 
that you have a bed of mellow well- 
drained garden soil at least 12 inches 
deep but 18 inches is better. After the 


green tops are up, see that the soil 
around the plant has not settled. It 
should be slightly higher than the sur- 
rounding soil so that water will drain 
away from the plant. After the ground 
freezes, cover with a mulch to prevent 
heaving. Do not smother the green tops. 
It is better to lift the leaves and put the 
mulch underneath. The leaves need no 
protection. This mulching the first year 
is very important as more plants are 
lost by heaving before they are well es- 
tablished than in any other way. 

Poppies should not be planted between 
tall perennials. They need plenty of 
sunlight and air in the spring. Do not 
try to grow Oriental Poppies from seed 
for an overwhelming majority will be 
orange. Buy some of the newer pinks, 
deep reds and pastel shades and have 
a glorious spring show. Then, after 
they become large plants, divide them if 
vou wish more. 











Ferns may be grown from spores which are borne in sacs, or 
sori, which look like brown blisters on the back of the fern 


frond (center illustration). Gather 


Spores are released as brown dust. 


HE books on my desk this month 
are so varied in subjeet matter 
and treatment that they make me 
think of a bouquet of mixed garden 
flowers; or of the harvest—spiritual, 
material’ and decorative—reaped by 
those of us who spend our lives among 
growing things. 
As the output of horticultural books 
increases, year by year and month by 
month, it is gratifying to note that the 


general standard of excellence is also 
on the upgrade. Both quantity and 


quality are in the ascendant. Let us hope 
and believe that this improvement is due 
to the fact that we are rapidly becoming 
a nation of gardeners who cannot and 
will not be satisfied by mediocre or in- 
accurate horticultural literature. 


Practical Advice for Home Fruit 
Growers 


GROW YOUR OWN FRUIT by M. G. 


Kains. Illus. 434 pp. Scribner's, 
N. ¥. €. @3.50: 
Mr. Kains has long been well known 


in the garden world for his practical 
books on various phases of home garden- 
ing. They are exhaustive, the result of 
much research and experience, are con- 
veniently arranged for reference but 
have no nonsense about them. 

The first part of “Grow Your Own 
Fruit” is devoted to planning, planting 
and culture. This contains 16 chapters 
and covers general planning, soil needs, 
purchasing, ete., and separate chapters 
on various types of fruit, storage, graft- 
ing, reclaiming, insect and disease e¢on- 
trol, crop production and allied subjeets. 

Part II is titled A Directory of Fruits 
and gives data and tables on fruits for 
American gardens, including tropieal and 
subtropical areas as well as the temperate 
zone, 

Each fruit mentioned is accompanied 
by cultural notes, planting and pruning 
directions, and lists of recommended 
varieties. 


the fern 
spores are beginning to burst from sacs and store in envelope. 
Spores may be sown in 
pots of light soil mixture as shown at left. 
glass should first be sterilized by baking or steaming. Spores 
are dusted on the surface, but not pressed down, and then are 


fronds when 


Soil, pots. and 


Looks At Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


There are many photographic illustra- 
tions and excellent diagrams to clarify 
the text on tying, pruning, grafting, 
budding and planting. 

More than fifty fruits and nuts have 
their places in this book, with practical 
instructions for growing and harvesting. 


Data on Ferns 


HARDY FERNS AND THEIR CUL- 
TURE. Illus. 40 Pp. New York Botan- 


ical Garden. 25e. 


The many persons who are interested 
in hardy ferns for shady spots in their 
gardens will weleome this paper bound 
booklet whieh makes available in 


con- 
venient form the data presented at the 
New York Botanical Garden’s 1940 ex- 
hibit at the International Flower Show 
in New York. 


Both native species and those of exotie 
or horticultural origin are ineluded, since 


gardeners may well find some of the 
latter useful and desirable for ecultiva- 
tion. Articles on fern diseases, on raising 
ferns from spores, foreing for display 


and ferns of antiquity are offered as well 
as a number on separate species, groups, 
and ferns for specific locations. There 
are many excellent photographic illustra- 
tions and a pen and ink plate showing 
eraphieally the life story of a fern. 


More About Chemical Gardening 

GARDENING WITHOUT SOIL by 
A. H, Phillips. Illus. 137 pp. Chemi- 
cal Publishing Co. $2. 


This latest work on chemiculture is 
written by a man who had wide personal 


covered with glass and paper and put in humid propagating 
case (a terrarium would do). Water is put in the saucer occa- 
sionally to keep surface moist. 
the moist surface of sterilized pots filled with sphagnum moss 
and stood bottom side up as in right illustration. 
pots with boiled water and cover bottom of saucer before sow- 
ing spores. Cover with bell-jar or otherwise keep in humid air. 
Photos from Hardy Ferns and Their Culture 


Spores may also be sown on 


Wet the 


experience in this new science and 

who, in addition, has made a_ world- 

wide study of its practical and scien- 
tifie developments. 

In his introduction Mr. Phillips 
warns the public against the fallacious 
propaganda which promises miracles 
in plant culture by the use of chemi- 

vals. He says in part: 

In America, thousands of 
been wasted by thousands of misguided 
individuals to whom this new method of 
cultivation has appealed as a sort of horti- 
cultural El Dorada, in which anyone can 
share who shakes a handful of mineral salts 
in a biscuit tin. In short it has 
turned into a racket. 


dollars have 


been 


Mr. Phillips’ book includes chapters on 
How Plants Grow; Water Culture; Ag- 
gregate Culture (growing plants in min- 
eral aggregates such as sand, gravel or 
cinders, with chemical nutrients); Nutri- 
ent Solutions; Soilless Culture in Practice 
and Soilless Culture on the Farm. 

“Gardening Without Soil’ was 


pre- 
pared for use in the British Isles. 


All About Lilies for American Gardens 


THE AMERICAN LILY 
1940. TJilus. 72 pp. 
cultural 


YEAR BOOK 
American Horti- 
Society, Washington. $1. 
The second “Ameriean Lily Year Book” 
to be compiled and published in this 
country is edited by Mr. George Slate, 
and in addition to the work of editing 
he has contributed articles, one of 
which is on glass wool muleh for winter 
protection of seedling Lilies. Howard A. 
Houser tells of methods of raising garden 
Lilies from seed, and Mr. Slate together 
with E. P. Imle diseusses Living with 
Lily Mosaic. Philip Brierly writes on the 
same subject—one which is all too present 
in the minds and lives of Lily specialists. 
' As usual, there are a number of fine 
photographie illustrations and _ the 
tional reports on results of growing in 
various parts of the United States are 
especially valuable and enlightening. 


two 


sec- 
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The beauty of tufa rock, appropriately planted with rock 
plants, is best appreciated by close inspection. 


Mr. Van Melle flower show. 


made this arrangement of choicely planted specimens at a 


Saxifrages are in bloom among Sempervivums 


Tufa Rock As a Growing Medium 


T has long been a matter of amaze- 

ment to me what a diversity of small 

plants ean be accommodated in the 
type of tufa rock which I have been 
using in the Ilion Gorge, near the City 
of Ilion, N: Y. Presumably, the same 
type is available in other parts of the 
country. 

In this gorge one may observe Nature’s 
manufacturing process of this valuable 
medium. One sees how it is deposited 
like a natural kettle-stone by streams 
and trickles of water, in much the same 
manner as hard water will deposit kettle- 
stone on the inside of a teakettle, 

When such a deposit is formed over 
bare ground or over a gravelly surface, 
in erusts of increasing thickness, a type 
of tufa results which is not desirable 
for garden use. But when it settles over 
small vegetation or over a moss-bed, it 
is ideal. In erusts so formed, the growth 
smothered by it decays eventually, leav- 
ing a light-weight, porous, spongy rock 
in which may be found, in cross-section, 
perfect patterns of plants, and tubular 
cavities where stalks have decayed. 

Tufa is sometimes formed by seepage 
below the surface. I do not like that 
kind. Best for garden use is that which 
has been long exposed to the weather. 
Young, newly-formed tufa is likely to 
be soft. It hardens with age and ex- 
posure. I do not like the young, raw 
material in the garden, but have collected 
it in that state if it were of a desirable, 
porous type, and found it convenient to 
drill it while soft. 

When tufa is brought in, I let it 
weather for a long time, turning the 
pieces upside down, so that it may be 
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seasoned on all surfaces. It is placed in 
a shady, damp place, and usually becomes 
covered quickly with a short green moss 
or lichen. 

The slabs are drilled before any plant- 
ing is done in them. Numerous holes 
are made, not quite through to the bot- 
tom, but just short of it, by means of a 
small star drill and hammer. In soft 


tufa, a ten-penny nail may do the trick.’ 
b] © « 


Each hole is tested for quick drainage. 
Water is poured into it. If it drains off 
promptly, the hole is right. If not, the 
drilling is continued sideways until a 
more porous vein is struck which will 
carry off water promptly. The less 
porous pieces are planted to “easy” 
plants, like tiny Sempervivums; the more 
porous slabs to choicer kinds. 

I use tufa only in the somewhat shaded 
and dampish places in the garden, where 
a good covering of moss-like growth will 
be maintained. This growth will be par- 
ticularly luxuriant along a water course. 
In the drier, sunny parts of the garden 
it would disappear and the rock would 
acquire the harsh gray of bleached bones. 

The most remarkable quality of this 
tufa, in my experience, is its ability 
to accommodate both lime-loving and 
lime-hating plants. I am not at all a 
chemist, but it would seem to me that 
this rock consists very largely of lime, 
and that this lime is to a certain extent 
available, but in such form as to be 
harmless to lime-hating plants. I would 
say this only of tufa which has been 
well-weathered on all surfaces, not of the 
raw, newly-formed. 

In my garden many plants have sue- 
ceeded on tufa which would not grow in 


any other kind of medium. On well- 
mossed surfaces I have found self-sown 
seedlings of plants that would not self- 
sow in any other part of the garden. 
One may find, on the same slab, Aethione- 
mas and Adiantum, clover and Azalea 
seedlings. 

There is, moreover, something about 
the substance of tufa which plants seem 
to love. They will root into it, not merely 
around it. 

When there is drilling of tufa going 
on, I save the erumbs, let them weather 
for a while, use them as top-dressing. 
Crushed tufa, if permitted to weather 
before use, makes a fine admixture to 
the potting soil of many plants. 

I believe that tufa rock has a potential 
value for varied gardening uses that has 
not been fully explored. A well-mossed 
slab will make an ideal seed bed for many 
plants, even on the greenhouse bench. 
Well planted slabs, moreover, make ideal 
tray gardens, and enable one to set up 
an excellent display of rock garden ma- 
terial without so much as disturbing a 
single plant. I have had lots of fun with 
tufa, and should not like to do without it. 


Children’s Gardens 


Do give the youngsters a garden of 
their very own. With tools and seeds 
of suitable size, they can, along with you, 
do just about everything in the garden- 
ing line. Praise their efforts and little 
successes. Besides being busy and enter- 
tained they will learn lessons of the 
greatest value to them throughout their 
entire lives. 








Hot August at Breeze Hill 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


UGUST ought otherwise to be called 
the “go-around” month, because it 
is in that month that many of us 


take vacations, which, wisely used, ac- 
quaint us with garden problems other 
than our own. The many visitors who 


come to Breeze Hill make plain to me 
the curiosity the average plant-loving per- 
son has about what he or she can see 
somewhere else. 

Another angle to the August point of 
view is that the tendeney is to go north 
of where you live, because usually it is 
cooler there, and that, as in one case | 
can remember, took me into what was 
pretty nearly plant Heaven. The neigh- 
borhood of Bar Harbor, Maine, shows 
what a moist atmosphere can do under 
even the August sun. The colors were 
bright, the flowers were large, and the 
results, particularly with annuals, were 
literally amazing. 

3ut a good many of us must be home 
at least part of August, and we ought to 
know what to do about it. As a Rose 
erank I confess that my ambition always 
is to have the Roses do weil in August. 
My success rests less on the heat and 
humidity of the season than on my will- 
ingness to be guided by common sense 
rather than by rule. After all I believe 
in garden opportunism rather than in 
meticulously following somebody else’s 
directions, limitations, criticisms, sugges- 
tions. 

But we do have Roses in August if we 
have sprayed enough in July to avoid a 
serious attack of black-spot, and if we 
have used the common sense not to spray 
or dust liberally through a succession of 
hot days during which the toxie sulphur 
and copper in the sprays and dusts may 
have a chance to do actual harm to the 
foliage of the plants we are endeavoring 
to protect. Some very sour things have 
happened by reason of spraying accord- 
ing to the calendar rather than according 
to the common sense point of view. With 
Roses, therefore, I should skip the spray- 
ing or dusting if there was a succession 
of dry, hot days. The black-spot fungus 
propagates only in the presence of mois- 
ture. 

There is, too, the variety disposition. 
These words are written in early June, 
and my eyes have been gladdened by the 
sight at the municipal Rose-garden in 
Harrisburg of what seemed to be “lawns 
of Roses,” because the pre-bloom growth 
on some of the varieties had caused the 
plants to touch each other completely and 
desirably shading the ground and giving 
a uniformity of growth and leaf-color 
which did make the lawn impression. 

With reasonable wisdom one finds 
which varieties will best endure August, 
and these can be depended upon to keep 
up some bloom all through the month. 

But from my standpoint August Rose 
nurture is largely preparation for the 
fine fall bloom which frequently makes 
September and October the Rose months 





Hardy Amaryllis, or Lycoris, continues to 
astonish gardeners each year with its 
sudden burst of fragrant bloom in summer 


par excellence. It is much more im- 
portant to keep the plants in full foliage 
and growing slowly (as they will by rea- 
son of the heated soil and air) than to 
have them hurried into an attempt to 
bloom, producing the weakness that will 
not support the superior effect obtainable 
when cool nights begin. 

August is by no means blank so far 
as shrub bloom is concerned. If anyone 
is fortunate enough to be growing the 
Crape-myrtle of the mid-South, he can 
be sure in August of superb 
My own failure to test a Texas scheme 
of growing Crape-myrtle as an herbaceous 
plant and depending on August flowers 
on young growth of the current season 
only, makes me promise myself I will do 
it another year, though I do have several 
Crape-myrtles at Breeze Hill which are 
hardy and bloomful in August. (The other 


blooms. 





plan means 
spring, 
bloom. ) 


cutting to 
depending on 


the ground in 
new growth for 


In August the shady corner is, under 
proper preparation and reasonable nur- 
ture, brilliantly beautiful with the aristo- 
eratic blooms possible to obtain from 
tuberous Begonias. These plants, started 
late and transplanted in June, are likely 
during August to produce immense and 
very beautiful flowers, some of them of 
great brilliance of color. The bulbs are 
readily carried over winter. 

Returning to the shrub discussion, it 
may be noted that the whole Buddleia 
family is happy in August, and the 
Buddleias, increasing continually in num- 
ber and shade of pink or its equivalent, 
are well worth while. I haven’t any 
special pets among them, because all are 
good, and some are better. The Buddleia, 
kept at any height one wants it, is un- 
doubtedly an August resource. (I wish 
the exquisitely sweet Asiatica that shakes 
its white feathers in the 
New Year’s would 

Some of my nursery friends have had 
hard feelings toward me because I have 
continuously anathematized Hydrangea 
“Peegee,” which is the Grandiflora variety 
of a most admirable shrub, the straight 
H. paniculata. This, kept at whatever 
height the will and nerve of the grower 
sets up for it, will be sending out grand 
panicles all through August which do not 
have the disadvantage of the dirty pink 
sensation coming on the “Peegee” plants. 


ereenhouse at 


bloom outdoors. ) 


F course, perennials are doing their 

best, many of them. Hardy Phlox, 
deserving the occasional bordeaux spray 
to keep them in health, give excellent flow- 
ers. Heat makes the Rudbeckia show 
better, and many of the other summer 
perennials, given a little attention toward 
the removing of spent blooms, keep a 
gleam of bright color coming in August. 
Lilium henryi, for example, is admirable 
during August with its great vellow 
blooms which are sometimes called “the 
yellow Speciosum,” though there is no 
relationship. Other Lilies may be good, 


if they are good, and that touches the 
tantalizing bother of Lily eulture in 
which I wish everyone greater success 
than I usually have had at Breeze Hill. 


This 1940 August I expect to see mag- 
nificent blooms on a great elump of L. 
superbum, planted so that the spires of 
bloom may rise from semi-shady sur- 
roundings. But let me preach Lily-grow- 
ing from seed to all my garden friends. 


(Continued on next page) 





Tiger-Flowers, or Tigridias, provide flashes 

of brilliant colors in the summer. The 

bulbs must be lifted in the fall. J. Horace 
McFarland photos 
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You ean have Lilies that way with a little 
patience. 

The annuals are at their finest in 
August, not only on Mount Desert Island, 
to whieh I have above referred, but in 
any well-kept garden. You certainly can 
have Petunias galore, and the newer forms 
introduced through the All-America Seed 
Trials are bringing these flowers to us 
finer each year. And they do keep on 
and on. ; 

One August these same trials gave us 
an enduring Pansy and an equally en- 
during Viola which provided more than 
two months of bloom to our great happi- 
hess. 


Some of my readers will be saying, 


E sun-baked midwest- 
‘mers read with mingled 
amusement and annoy- 
whenever an eastern 
writer triumphantly announces 
that some prized plant will 
actually grow in the shade. Out 
our only worry about 
shade is to get enough of it. 
What we need, and want to 
learn about, are plants that can 
thrive and give summer bloom 
in the sun, despite drought, 
baked clay, and 110-degree tem- 
peratures. 

The list that meets these re- 
quirements is somewhat sketchy. 
Yet one of the best, the Black- 
berry Lily (Belameanda chinen- 
sis), seems to be little known 
these days, a surprising fact 
in view of its rather numerous 
virtues. For this tough and 
cheerful little Irid flourishes al- 
most anywhere, growing readily 
from either seeds or divisions. 
It is said to be free from both 
the rot and borer that in some 
places make life unhappy for 
its relative, the Iris. And no 
St. Louis summer is too hot 
and dry, no winter too cold, to 
keep it from producing quanti- 
ties of flowers in July and 
August, with a later bonus of 
blackberry-like seed heads that 
are excellent in dried winter ar- 
rangements. 

A native of Asia, Belam- 
canda has become naturalized 
in several parts of the country, thanks to 
its ability to take it. In one seetion of 
the Missouri Ozarks, where it escaped 
from gardens of the old French settlers, 
it has formed numerous patches in creek 
bottoms and on the lower slopes of lime- 
stone hills. 


ance 


here 


HEN not in bloom the plant. re- 

sembles a German Iris, having shal- 
low-growing rhizomes, and fans of leaves 
that differ from the Iris mostly in being 
thinner and a lighter green. The spotted 
orange flowers, looking like small flat 
Tiger Lilies, appear about mid-July, and 
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Blackberry Lily is easily grown from seeds. 
it” in hot climates. 


“What do you do about the Japanese 
beetles?” My answer would be that at 
Breeze Hill we endure them but do not 
neglect them. We have the feeling that 
we are just a little past the maximum 
of the attack that has been building up 
for some years, and that our warfare 
against them has had some little suecess. 
We have picked them and burned them by 
the quart and the gallon, and we have 
cultivated the ground in which they carry 
forward their baneful existence, so as 
to interfere with the emergence which 
sometimes lasts well into August or even 
later. 

But I am compelled to remark that | 
have never seen a plant killed by the 


The Blackberry Lily 
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the plant illustrated 


continue through early September. The 
individual flowers last only one day, but 
they are produced so freely that the 
plants are constantly in bloom. 

About mid-September the seed pods 
start to split, and the seed heads, looking 
exactly like blackberries, appear. The 
“blackberries” stay on most of the winter 
if brought indoors. 

Fresh seeds germinate quickly, but 
spring-sown seeds take about two weeks 
to come up. Despite their size, the’ seeds 
should be covered lightly. In faet, they’ll 
grow if merely thrown on top of the 
ground. 


It can “take 
Seed pods are beginning to form on 


Japanese beetle, though I have seen how 
many good Roses, for example, must 
make new foliage because this bronze- 
and-green abomination has devoured the 
first outfit. In some cases Roses are 
actually picked before the blooms open 
so that the strength of the plant will re- 
main to shove out new and better blooms 
when the beetle has ceased to trouble us 
in the early fall. 

But again I reeur to the feeling that 
August is the travel month when we see 
other people’s gardens and profit by them. 
Don’t overlook any garden anywhere if 
you who read are anxious to keep up an 
all-vear freshness in garden love and 
in garden nurture. 


It is said that fall-planted 
seedlings frequently flower the 
following summer, but so far 
they haven’t for us. It has 
made no difference whether 
they were planted in their 
permanent locations, or started 
in a seedling bed and_trans- 
planted in the spring. 

For quick results the Black- 
berry Lily ean be easily propa- 
gated by division, the fingers, 
incidentally, being as good a 
dividing tool as any. Like Iris, 
it can be divided almost any 
time the owner happens to be 
in the mood. But unlike many 
Iris, the divisions go ahead 
and bloom as if nothing had 
happened. It seems. to make 
little difference whether the 
rhizomes are buried under 
three-quarters of an inch of 
soil, or left practically at the 
surface. 

Tough? During the memor- 
able drought of 1936 we gath- 


ered some Belameandas grow- 
ing wild in the Ozarks. It was 


August 16, and the tempera- 
ture was 108. Not a drop of 
rain had fallen since June 
1, and the ground was like a 
pavement. Several clumps, all 
in full bloom, were gathered 
earefully (?) by being grasped 
at the base, and yanked bodily 
out of the cement-like clay. 
(The shallow rhizomes helped, 
of course.) They were then 
thrown loosely into the car trunk, driven 





150 miles under the afternoon sun, put 
in a tub of water for about an hour, 
and then planted. Next morning they 
were blooming as usual—and they kept 


on blooming for three more weeks. 

So, midwesterners, try a perennial that 
has what it takes: that is sure-fire from 
seed; ean be divided as easily as an Iris; 
gives plenty of colorful flowers in bare 
July and August; provides unusual ma- 
terial for winter arrangements; blithely 
ignores heat, drought, clay, disease, and 
insects; and, best of all, will grow in 
the sun! What more can you ask? 














ARY, our colored maid, looks like 


an animated statue made of a big 


chunk of anthracite coal. As she 
was sweeping the floor in the sitting 
room, she stopped suddenly and blurted 


out, 
“You folks am sho’ lettin’ some mighty 
fine eatin’ go to waste.” 


At first, I thought she had found 
something on the rug. 
“What in the dickens do you mean? 


[ paused in my writing, and asked 
rather bluntly, adding, “are you finding a 
new kind of edible carpet moth which 
you think would make a tasty meal?” 

“Lawd, no, chile; I means sho’ ‘nuff 
-ating’—; I means dat poke sallet what’s 
growin’ in yo’ back yard.” 

“T dare you to touch that pokeweed; 
I’ve had it growing there for the last ten 
years to furnish berries for the birds,” I 
tried to explain. 

“But take it from me, honey, look out 
fer yo’self fust; de good Lawd’ll take 
eare of dem birds,” she counseled. 

“Yes, but the birds must have their 
pokeberries for a tonic, and we can eat 
spinach greens, turnip tops and mustard,” 
I told her. 

“Poke berries ain’t no ’count fer birds, 
’cept fer medicine,” she declared solemnly, 
as she resumed her sweeping. 

“What do you think is so valuable 
about poke greens?” I inquired earnestly. 
I have found that some of the old-time 
Negroes of the South, despite their grave 
superstitions, have accumulated much val- 
uable information. 

“Poke? Why honey, poke contains 
vitamin P,” she almost screamed into my 
ears. “Ize ’sprised dat yo’ aint heard dat 
long befo’.” 

“Vitamin P?” I yelled back at her. I 
stopped my work, never more shocked in 
my life by words uttered by a Negro. 
In the first place, old Mary could not 
spell out her own name, and I had not 
dreamed that she had ever heard of 
such a thing as a vitamin. 

Mary stopped again, leaned on 
her broom handle with wrinkles 
in her cheeks and twinkles in her 
eyes. Now, she spoke calmly. 

“Yes, sah, I say vitamin P, ans 
I means every wurd uv it too!” 

“You mean to say vitamin poke, 
and not vitamin P,” I tried to 
turn her remarks into a joke. 

“No sah, I means zackly what 
I say. I means de letter P vita- 
min.” She was determined. 

“Do you know George W. Car- 
ver, the noted man of Tuskegee 
Institute?” I asked, thinking per- 
haps some person had been read- 
ing accounts to her of his wonder- 
ful work. 

“Nevah heard of him,” she de- 
elared with a shake of her bony 
head. 

3v this time I was determined 
to get all the information I could 
from her about vitamin P. 

“Mary, its news to me that in- 
vestigators have got so far down 
the alphabet with their vitamins 
as to reach the letter P,” I told 
her. “What do you mean by it?” 
I asked her honestly. 

“Vitamin P? Shucks, you 
knows already all about it; youse 


Pokeweed 
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jist trving to hav som fun wid me.” 


“Honestly, | never heard of it, Mary,” 
I assured her. 

She stopped and stared at me, as if 
to ask, “Where in the thunder have you 
been that you do not know about it.” 
But then she finally replied. 

“Shueks, chile, dat’s easy. Vitamin 
P iz found only in poke sallet; de bes’ 
an’ de mos’ purfect greens dat grows.” 

“Vitamin P, then means only that poke 
is useful?” I asked her. 

“Zackly. Vitamin P means poke is 
plentiful, dat poke iz purfect, dat it iz 
purty, an’ [| sez its powerful good. It 
wmeans something else: its berries are 
pizen, and de plant itself iz pizen, un- 
less,—” 

“Unless what?” I quickly inquired. 

“Unless yo’ parboils it fust an’ pours 
off de pizen wid the water befo’ you cooks 
it for de table. Den you adds a big 
hunk of pork which kills any pizen lef’ 


in de leaves. Now, you haz de mos’ 
purfect vitamin P dat has ever bin 
found.” 

“What effect does vitamin P have on 


a person?” I asked her. 

“Well, fust, it makes de puny purson 
plump an’ as pert as a ’possum.” 

I never before had met a Negro who 
could use so many words beginning with 
the letter P. 

[ went into my backyard, eut off one 
ot my poke plants and brought it into 
the room. Old Mary stopped her house- 
cleaning and beeame intensely interested 


in the plant. A few of its berries were 


beginning to turn red, 





“Every chile what libs wherever poke 
grows, knows how to make pokeberry 
ink,” she commented. 

“Yes, but when the stuff sours, you'd 
better look out. When I was a boy I've 
had the stopper blow out of a_ bottle 
ot pokeberry ink on a hot day and the 
stuff would squirt into the air and hit 
the ceiling, then fall back foaming into 
my face,” I remarked. 

Old Mary stopped, slapped her hands 
and laughed so loud she could be heard 
throughout the house, adding, “Ize bin 
right dar!” 

“Poke’s all right,” she went on calmly, 
“but chile, take it from me, you sho’ had 
better not mess wid old poke’s roots if 
yer wants ter stay a 
in dis ole world. 
thing I know.” 

I knew she was right: there are records 
of people becoming fatally poisoned from 
ating poke roots through mistake, get- 
ting them mixed with turnips and horse- 
radish. 

“Did you ever hear of a man by the 
name of James K. Polk, who was once 
President of the United States?” I in- 
quired. 

“Yes sah, I wuz born in Tennessee an’ 
Ize heerd a lot about him.” 

“Well, do you know that when James 
K. Polk was running for President of 
the United States, that it was then poke- 
weed paid the only printing bill for mak- 
ing a candidate’s badges?” I tried to 
interest her. 

“No sah; how dat eum 
paused as she put her 
broom handle. 

“Well, every man who 
voted for James K. Polk 
poke leaf pinned on the 
coat,” I informed her. 

“Befo’ de Lawd!” she chuckled. And 
then she continued, “I knows now why 
it wuz dat the colored folks came near 
starvin’ for sallet dat year.” 

\s she returned to the 
handle, I said, 

“Mary, just remember in cook- 
ing and eating poke that its name 
‘ame from the Indian word pocan, 
which means literally any plant 
that when boiled makes a yellow 
or red dye!” 

“An’ die, you sho’ will, ef you 
swallers it,” she declared without 
taking her eyes off the floor. 

And then I continued, “Remem- 
ber also that poke seeds are poi- 
sonous and that the 
emetic, somewhat 
purgative.”’ 

She stopped and stared at me 
as if she thought I had suddenly 
gone crazy. I knew there were 
not enough P’s in these words to 
impress her, whereupon she turned 
and said. 

“All you sez is dog Latin to 
me, but I do knows dat poke has 
vitamin P.” With this, she went 
back to her sweeping. 


little while longer 
Its roots iz de pizenest 


about?” she 
weight on her 


worked and 
wore a green 
lapel of his 


broom 


roots are 
nareotic and 


“Plentiful, purfect, purty, powerful 
poke” 
L. W. Brownell photo 
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To succeed in growing 
the Jonquil, N. jonquilla 
simplex (left), the author 
suggests that it be planted 
in a_ well-drained — soil 
where it can get a_bak- 
ing from the sun_ in 
summer 


The Angel's Tears Nar- 
cissus. N. triandrus albus 
(right), is truly miniature 
and charming in a_par- 
tially shaded corner of 
the rock garden where it 
may be planted in the 
gritty soil it likes 


All photos, courtesy the author 
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How to Grow Miniature Daffodils 


An expert discovered their cultural needs 


ceed with a plant one should know 

its requirements and try to dupheate 
the conditions under which it grows in 
its natural habitat. However, the sturdy 
hybrid flowers produced by our horti- 
eulturists grow so well everywhere that 
we are apt to plant any new = acquisi- 
tions where they would look best in the 
varden without taking into considera- 
tion the location where they would grow 
best. 

With many plants, such a procedure 
would go unpunished, but not so with 
miniature Datfodils. This was forcibly 
brought home to me when, during the 
first vears of our bulb growing venture, 
we tried to build up stocks of many valu- 
able small Daffodils. We obtained, from 
the best plant collectors abroad, stocks 
that appeared to be in good condition, 
and vet many of the little bulbs perished 
and others failed to flower. Repeated 
experiments brought similar or even 
worse results. We had entirely given up 
the idea of growing any of the small 
species by the spring of 1933—the vear 
we made a trip to southern Europe. 

When we started out, I had no inten- 
tion of embarking on a voyage of horti- 
cultural exploration. We obtained a 
car in Holland and drove south in seareh 
of sunshine and spring. Soon after leav- 
ing Paris, however, as we drove through 
the beautiful valley of the Tarn, emerg- 
ing into the sunny lands around Arles 


|: is an axiom that in order to sue- 
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during a tour of southern Europe 
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and Nimes, I spied fields gay with the 
little single Jonquils (Jonquilla simplex). 
Naturally, | had to stop the ear and ex- 
plore. Here along streams and even in 
apparent waste land these little Daffodils 
flourished and the deep green rush-like 
foliage made some of the fields look like 
lawns. This sight set me thinking. If 





these Jonquils could grow here by the 
thousands, blooming profusely and ap 
parently in perfect health, then why 
could we not grow them in Oregon with 
a climate that was not much different 
and with soils available that seemed very 
similar. My conclusion was that these 
Jonquils needed a_ particularly well 
drained soil and that a good baking under 
the hot sun was beneficial to them. 
Obviously they did not need a_ highly 
fertilized field. 

It happened that on one of our farms 
we had a small field that met all these 


requirements. The soil was considered 


too poor to grow good bulbs, but when 
we planted our Jonquilla species there 
the next fall, we soon found that the 
plants would flourish. We had masses 
of flowers, a good crop of seed and 
soon we had built up adequate stocks of 
this: lovely little Daffodil and also its 
double form, N. jonquilla flore pleno. 
When treated this way, even its minia- 
ture counterpart, N. juncifolius, acquired 
a new lease on life, and set seed freely. 

Farther south, around Nice and Men- 
tone, I found the little ecluster-flowered 
N. eanaliculatus blooming in profusion. 
Again, in this instance we had been able 





Some of the miniature hybrid Daffodils, 
such as Moonshine,~present little difficulty 
in the garden 

















to keep our plants alive, but had not 
seen but a few flowers on our entire stock 
in Oregon. Now I realized that our soil 
had been entirely too rich and that our 
land, sub-irrigated as it is, had been too 
wet. Moving the bulbs to a_ higher, 
poorer and particularly well-drained field 
and letting them eure during the summer 
in the warmest place in our warehouse, 
we remedied this defeet. Our bulbs now 
bloom profusely every spring. 


T was not until we got to Spain that 

I really saw Daffodils. We had our trip 
planned so that we should have a chance 
to visit most of the important Roman- 
esque churches, monasteries and convents. 
This brought us into regions where the 
usual traveler does not penetrate and 
where a car, especially an American one, 
was still a great novelty. We wandered 
all over the country, covering some six 
thousand miles often over little moun- 
tain roads and fording mountain streams. 
And here, along the Pyrenees, in the 
mountains west of Madrid, near the 
Portuguese border and in the Asturian 
Mountains, we saw Daffodils, miniatures 
and true species, growing so well, so 
strongly that I had trouble in identifving 
them from the weak specimens with which 
I was acquainted. 

There was the beautiful N. cyclami- 
neus, with its curiously reflex petals, 
growing along and often almost in the 
streams. It looked so strong and sturdy 
that at first I thought some one had 
planted a few bulbs of our much bigger 
hybrid February Gold. But since that 
was out of the question, I had to admit 
that again we could learn something 
from Mother Nature and that such con- 
ditions as these should be reproduced 
if one was to grow this Daffodil to 
perfection. As it happens we have a 
little trout stream on one of our farms 
and the next fall we planted a few of 
the shriveled little bulbs that we had 
saved from our original importations, in 
the grass along this stream. To my 
surprise they responded at once and the 
next spring they flowered beautifully. 
Since then these few bulbs have grown 
into huge clumps, a marvelous. source of 
seed. Plants grown from this seed seem 
to have become thoroughly acclimated 
and we are able to grow them in fields 
which are not particularly wet. 


IGHER up in the mountains we found 

the little N. triandrus and some of the 
other Daffodils such as Queen of Spain, 
a natural hybrid between the triandrus 
albus and a little yellow trumpet Daffodil. 
Farther south we found N. bulbocodium 
conspicuus, the yellow Hoop-petticoat 
Daffodils, one of the easiest to grow in 
captivity and at the same time one of 
the prettiest. And while we still looked 
at cloisters and churches and beautiful 
old buildings in the many small moun- 
tain towns through which we passed, I 
learned a lot about Daffodils and their 
requirements. Although what I learned 
was primarily of great importance to me 
beeause of its application to commercial 
production of miniature Daffodils, there 
is no doubt that the same lessons should 
be applied in the garden and that each 
species of these lovely bulbs should have 
a spot especially selected for it. 
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Fortunately, almost every garden has 
a variety of conditions: wet spots and 
dry spots, sunny spots and shady spots, 
gravel soil, clay soil, sandy soil, ete. 
One has to know one’s garden and one 
has to know something about the require- 
ments of every species of the Narcissus 
tribe, but when the possibilities have once 
been surveyed, there is no doubt at all 
that most amateurs should be able to 
succeed with these little Daffodils and 
establish them permanently. Of course, 
there are some kinds that will not live, 
but that have to be perpetuated from 
seed. This in itself is a hobby that will 
afford much pleasure and it is not nearly 
so difficult or tedious as is generally sup- 
posed. As a rule, miniature Daffodils 
flower within four years from seed and 
need very little care or attention during 
that time. A ‘little pinch of seed dropped 
in the right kind of soil and forgotten 
for the next few years will suddenly 
blossom out and surprise you. 

For the convenience of readers, I shall 
list the best miniature Daffodils with 
their particular requirements. Adequate 
stocks of fully acclimated bulbs, pro 
duced in this country, are now available 
from the better class seed stores and | 
predict that their culture will be a source 
of great pleasure. 

Cultural directions. Miniature Daffodils 
should be left undisturbed for vears. The 
Hoop-petticoat and N. eyelamineus like 
moisture and should, therefore, be planted 
at the foot of a rock garden or near a 
stream. But N. bulbocodium monophyl- 
lus, the white Hoop-petticoat, is an ex 
ception to this rule and should have a 
very sheltered warm location, preferably 
a pure sandy soil. Such a spot can 
easily be made in the rock garden by 
digging out the soil between some ex- 
posed rocks and filling the hole with 
sand. During the winter some shelter 
ean be made over the plants by placing 
brush, perhaps even a piece of glass, over 
the rocks. When buds are showing, the 
plants should be watered freely and after 
wards can be allowed to dry out. 

N. triandrus albus and N. juneifolius 
like partial shade, a light gritty soil and 
good drainage. The rarer forms of 
triandrus, the lovely triandrus ecalathinus 
with its corkscrew foliage, are particu 
larly worthwhile and, incidentally, ex- 
tremely good seed-bearers. Many of the 
loveliest hybrids can be obtained from 
this little Daffodil by crossing it with 
some of the red-cupped or pure white 
hybrid Daffodils. Among the hybrids 
with triandrus albus or ecalathinus par- 
entage are such well known Daffodils as 
Moonshine, Pearly Queen and Thalia and 
they are among the sturdiest and easiest 
to grow. 

The many small vellow trumpet Daf- 
fodils, such as N. minor, minimus, nanus, 
lobularis, ete., are not nearly so par- 
ticular as to their surroundings. We 
have grown them successfully right among 
the larger hybrids and they increase 
rapidly. 

(Continued on page 382) 


Miniature Daffodils of particular 
merit are, top to bottom, Queen of 
Spain, February Gold, and Thalia 
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Peonies Are S b 

° ; 
At National Show 
fi 
Reported by EDWARD C. AUTEN, Jr. (IIl.) t 
¢ 
C 
h 
ness of opening well of all late doubles the best. Among these in whites and r 
before deciding to have them. The singles, blush were Dr. F. R. Huxuey, Dr. C 
Japs, early and many midseason doubles CHRISTOPHER GRAHAM, MarGareT LouGu, a 
will do all right down into Tennessee or W. L. Gum, Dr. J. H. NEELEY, CHERO- C 
even northern Mississippi, as will some KEE, RICHFIELD WHITE, Merrit K. p 
of the late doubles, but not all of them. FRANKLIN, DULUTH, and WHITE Swan, h 
The common Peony, native to north- the last two seeming to be so formed W 
Dorothy J., originated by R. H. Jones, was ern China and southern Siberia, delights that they would open easily in any T) 
voted the best new variety in the show and in late springs and cool summer nights, climate. In light pinks were shown C 
was also awarded two medals on this, its and the people of central and northern EvizapeTH Hops Heavy, A. P. SAUNDERS, hi 
first showing Minnesota showed how thoroughly ac- good but not so new, Even Foster, s" 
climated the Peony must be with them, Mrs. W. L. Gum, Lucite Hartman, V 
for blooms at the show were almost with- attracting much attention, RurH MarKLe be 
VER 4000 people visited the Amer- out exception unusually large and fine. and Minapy. Dark pinks exhibited were el 

() ican Peony Society’s 37th annual The award of the B. H. Farr Memorial Mrs. LivInGsSTONE FARRAND, most out- 
exhibition held on June 22 and 23. Medal for the best bloom in the show _ standing in color, L. W. PouLock, JOANNE al 
in the Mayo Civie Auditorium, Roch- always results in much discussion, pro FORMAN, ACME, extra fine as shown, and 01 
ester, Minn. Peony experts were lavish and con, and this year was no exception. CARBONDALE, another loose _ petalled si 
in their praise of the quantity and quality It was won by A. B. Franklin with an bloom. Good reds were Mark Twain, di 
of the blooms, and the management of enormous bloom of Martrua Buiiocn. JoHN L. CrensHaw, Mrs. Bryce Fon- P 
the show which was sponsored by the Pressing it closely were fine blooms of AINE, Sir JOHN FRANKLIN, Mary Easr- al 
Rochester Garden and Flower Club. Mitton Hitt, Myrrite Gentry, Mrs. MAN, PFEIFFER’S RED TRIUMPH, and m 
Under the leadership of R. W. Goddard, J. V. Epuunp, A. B. Franxuin, Nick RutH ELIzaBeTu. le 
the local committees carried through all SHAYLOR, and several others, each of High point of bloom quality seemed of 
details efficiently. The show room was which seemed to be just about absolute to be in Class III, which called for 20 er 
large, well lighted and air conditioned; perfection. Other winners in the Court kinds 3 blooms of each, and in Class us 
the season was favorable, resulting in of Honor were, for pure white double, IV, 10 kinds, 3 blooms of each, both Vv: 
a large number of entries which taxed Mkrs. J. V. Epuunp, a perfect show flower; won by Louis R. Fischer of Minneapolis ay 
the capacity of the hall. The show was _ flesh white, the variety A. B. Franxuin, with blooms of unbelievable perfection. fu 
one of the best ever held. which has won many honors in the past; Varieties in the winning exhibits were it 
To one living in central Illinois, where best light pink, Nick SHayior; best Miron Hit, Vicroire DE LA MarNE, Si] 
June temperatures may suddenly jump medium or dark pink, MartHa BuLLocH; La LorRAINE, SOUVENIR DE Louis Bicor, Ti 
into the high nineties, one fact most best red, the old variety VictorRE DE LA A. B. FRANKLIN, MyrtTLE GENTRY, se 
vividly brought out at the show was MarN&g, very large. The best Jap was SouanGe, Mons. JuLes Ek, Saran sh 
that more Peonies are good Peonies’ the pink and yellow TomMaTs-BOKU, extra BreRNHARDT, MarTHa BULLOCH, Mrs. sh 
in cool climates like that of central large, charming; the best single,, Presi- A. M. Brann, Mariz Crousse, GRace lis 
Minnesota—or wherever bloom starts pmENT LINCOLN, dark red. Loomis (superb), Nick SHayLor, Lapy pi 
about June 6—than are good in places The Gold Medal class for 100 varieties, Kate, BLANCHE KING, CORNELIA SHay- Wi 
where bloom starts from May 20 to June double, one bloom each, was won by Wor, CHarRLES McKewiip, ALesia, and lis 
1. So while those living far enough Brand Peony Farms. There were four Mrs. J. V. Epitunp—a_ grand list. ve 


north may consider all the varieties herein 
mentioned as well worth acquiring some 
day, provided good soil, drainage and 
sunlight are available, those who live 
farther south should investigate the sure- 





Winning Peonies gained a place in the Court of Honor. 
Varieties in the left illustration, left to right, are: Dorothy 
J; A. B. Franklin, best flesh-white double; Victoire de Marne, 


other entries, all good, and with a wide 
range of varieties, some old, some new, 
the most interesting feature being the 
large number of new American varieties 
which seem good enough to compete with 


CuHarLes McKewuip, which is not al- 
ways satisfactory farther south, was near 
perfection. Marie CROUSSE was top notch 
for color. MyrTLE GENTRY was grand all 
through the show, and ALgsiA, a fine 





tration shows, left to right: Martha Bullock, best deep pink 
and best in show; Nick Shaylor, best pale pink; Tomate-Boku, 
best Jap; and President Lincoln, best single. These eight 
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best red; and Mrs. J. V. Edlund, best white. The right illus- 


varieties make an impressive list of high-ranking Peonies. 
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full petaled bloom formed somewhat 
like a rounded head of lettuce, was much 
more beautiful than it sounds, and quite 
distinct in petalage. Hansina Brann, 
ARGENTINE, ALICE HARDING, Mrs. FRANK 
BrACH, ALSACE LORRAINE, LUCILE Hart- 
MAN and MINUET all were well shown in 
these classes. 

One of the finest and most unusual 
features of the show was the large 
number of entries and the high quality in 
the Advanced Amateur and Amateur 
classes, with real competition. T. E. 
Carpenter of St. Paul won the Silver 
Medal elass for one bloom each, 50 va- 
rieties. He, together with Dr. John L. 
Crenshaw, G. H. Greaves, L. W. Lindgren 
and the veteran of many other shows, 
C. W. Bunn, made displays up to 
professional standards. Among their ex- 
hibits were shown fine blooms of KEL- 
WAY’S GLORIOUS, GALATHEA, ELLA CHRIS- 
TIANSEN, NIMBUS, ELSA VicTORY 
CHATEAU THIERRY, CORAL QUEEN, a fine 


SASS, 


high-built pink, glorious Mrs. LivinG- 
STONE FARRAND and Mrs. J. H. NEELEY. 


Water LINDGREN seems to be a much 
better THERESE. OLIVER F. Branp is an 
enormous soft pink. 

Unusually fine were the baskets, vases 
and special arrangements of Peonies, so 
often neglected at a show. The profes- 
sionals really went to town with their 
displays, and showed how effective the 
Peony can be when the fundamentals of 
arrangement are followed. These funda- 
mentals are really quite simple: proper 
length of stem in proportion to depth 


of container; not too many blooms; 
enough foliage removed so that what is 
used is not ‘packed tight; only one 
variety of similar shade used (this 
applies especially to reds); and a eare- 
fully planned contrast in color. Also, 


it is better to use all doubles, or all 
singles, or all Japs in any one container. 
The use of other foliage or flowers ‘pre- 
sents endless possibilities, effective at the 
show being tall spikes of Delphinium 
shown in a large basket with white or 
light. pink Peonies, Philadelphus with 
pink Peonies, and purple plum foliage 


with white or blush Peonies. The de- 
lightful color contrasts between the 


vellow center and the petals of various 
singles, and of the yellow or other 


























Japanese Peonies were used in a living picture, exhibited at the National show. 


frame was gilt and the 


colored centers of the Japs with their 
outer petals is not fully recognized as 
yet, but this feature of Peony arrange- 
ment is one with great possibilities. 
Double Peonies ruled the show. Singles 
and Japs were shown but the real place 
to see and judge them is in the garden 
or in the home when they’re cut fresh 
as they open and are brought indoors. 
Show dates are too late for singles, and 
cold storage spoils the charm of both 
singles and Japs. The list of wianing 
kinds is, therefore, given with the reser- 
vation that not all of them are the best 
varieties in their respective types and 
colors. In white singles, Le Jour, 
KRINKLED WHITE MORNING Sonc, Ex- 
QUISITE (single, not Jap) won places; 
and in pinks, Prip—E oF LANGPORT, 
Sea SHELL, L’ETINCELANTE, MISCHIEF, 
3LUSHING BripE. In reds, PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN, VERDUN, FLAMING YoutTH 












The 
background of black velvet 
(new), Kickapoo, ArcTuRUs, and DE 
PARTING SUN were noteworthy. 
White Japs noted were Isani Gipvu1, 
fine as usual, SunNsursT, Mrs. Warp 
WevtsH and Roperta; in pink Japs: 


TomaTE-BoKU, exquisite, Tokio, AKALU, 
AKASHIGATA, DAYBREAK, KUKENI-JISHI; 
in reds: RasHooMON, large but purplish, 
Nippon BRILLIANT, SOSHI, Eva (maybe 
these last two are deep pink), Fuyaso 
and CREVE COEUR. 

Very few of the Jap varieties from 
Japan are needed with the many fine 
Japs of American origination now avail- 
able. Isanr Gipu1, though already sur- 
passed, is still valuable as are FuyaJo, 
Eva, Sosui1, and TomatTE-Bokvu. KUKENI- 
JisHI would be good if any one could 
get it to grow with any vigor. 

The improvement in red Japs, in 
singles, and in durable red doubles and 
semi-doubles that do not fade in warm 
regions has been most marked. This is 
never apparent in a show held in a state 
like Minnesota, for there the reds that 
do fade elsewhere when it gets hot seem 
to be able to hold a clear color. Karu 
ROSENFIELD, for instance, was lovely at 
Rochester, but it can look like a wilted 
dishrag in Illinois. 

A large number of new seedlings and 
recent introductions were shown in the 
two seedling classes. A Silver Medal was 
awarded to RutH ELizapetTH, a beauti- 
fully formed, rich red double originated 
by A. M. Brand, of Faribault, Minn. A 
Silver Medal, and special medal for best 
new variety not yet three years out went 
to Dororuy J, a very large and finely 
formed flesh and creamy double origi- 
nated ,by R. H. Jones of Peru, Indiana. 

Three honorable mentions were awarded 

(Continued on page 382) 








Mayo auditorium, which is air conditioned, 
presented a rare spectacle of Peony bloom 
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Southern California Garden Tips 


T this season of heated pavements, 
sun glare, and more or less dust 
from long deferred rains, newly 

opened flowers backed with bright clean 
foliage and fresh lawns are, indeed, a 
great joy. 

The gardener’s work in August, if done 
in the early morning and late afternoon 
hours, need not be a burden. Much of 
the real satisfaction and beauty in a mid- 
summer garden depends upon prompt re- 
moval of gone-by material. Use shears 
freely on faded flowers, leaves, twigs, 
and branches that have bloomed them- 
selves shabby. 

Some plants that have blossomed for 
a very long time must be taken out and 
replaced with others from seed bed, flats 
or pots. This should be planned early, 
and seedlings grown all through the sea- 
son just for filling in. But, when cer- 
tain sorts fail to pan out, there’s always 
our good friend, the nurseryman. He 
cannot afford failures, so generally avoids 
them! ; 

If, right now, the garden is destitute 
of flowering shrubs, it need not be next 
year, for many shrubs are blossoming, 
and ean be in your garden, too. 

There are the easily managed and de- 
pendable Cestrums. C. elegans blossoms 
into the fall. It has handsome tubular 
crimson flowers in heavy clusters followed 
by red fruit. There is, too, one with 
variegated leaves, also a variety having 
beautiful rose colored flowers. 

Cestrum nocturnum, commonly known 
as Night-blooming Jusmine, has smaller 


creamy blooms whieh fill the evenings 
with perfume. Cestrums may freeze 


down, but come again soon. 

Rose of Sharon, the Althea, is a fine 
elean subject with many single or double 
flowers in various pinks, lavender and 
white. Although not as thrifty here as in 
the deep South, the shrub does very well 
and should be grown more than it is. 
Altheas are attractive in groups or hedges, 
and blossom till late in the year. 

Ornamental Pomegranite becomes a 
small tree. Its shining vivid-green foliage 
and large vermilion or variegated double 
blossoms are real highlights in any gar- 
den. And, there is a very dwarf sort 
that blooms freely over a long period and 
produces a miniature fruit. This plant 
is one of the best for tubs on the terrace 
or in the patio, in borders, or for low 
hedges. 

All of these shrubs have cast-iron con- 
stitutions, and will make satisfactory 
growth in almost any soil and under 
raried conditions. 

Tuberous Begonias are at their best 
and should be turning that shady spot 
into a veritable fairyland! See that the 
plants are well provided with leaf mold 
and moisture. And do not forget a fre- 
quent sprinkling of snail control under- 
neath. 

As we are becoming more and more 
Orchid-minded, it is well to know that 
we can have certain ground Orchids right 
in our own gardens! 
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Mary C. SHAW 


Bletia, a rare Orchid from China, if 
given a partially shaded spot and rich 
garden loam, will thrive and make large 
clumps. This Orchid produces in spring 
and early summer delicate blossoms of 
mauve-violet. The flowers are beautiful 
and lasting for house decoration or for 
corsages. 

Cymbidium lowianum, another ground 
Orchid, requires leaf mold and sand, shade 
and more heat and moisture than the 
Chinese Orchid. The flowers of Cym- 
bidium, in clusters of 20 or more, are 
3 or 4 inches across. Their color is a 
blend of greenish-yellow, tan and maroon. 
This Orchid is also suitable for indoor 
culture. 

Easiest of all to raise with success is 
Epidendrum o’brienianum. Give it or- 
dinary good garden soil, some sun, and 
a frostless nook. You will be rewarded 
with an abundance of vivid red flowers, 
strong-stemmed and in clusters. These 
hold up for a very long time, and a 
mature plant will show blossoms nearly 
the year around. The leaves are much 
elongated and have great substance. The 
plant is noteat all delicate, and is espe- 
cially suited to pot or tub culture on a 
terrace, porch, or in the patio. 

Before the middle of the month set out 
sturdy plants of annual Phlox, Aster, 
Gaillardia, Marigold and Zinnia for a 
gorgeous display all through autumn. 
When August is almost over put out 
Stock, African Daisy, Calendula, and 
Aretotis hybrids for winter ‘lowers. 

Sow into flats seed of Wallflower, 
Snapdragon, Verbena, Pansy, Cineraria 
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and Viola. These should bloom in late 
winter or in very early spring. 

The first of the month prepare for 
Sweet Peas. Dig in a balanced plant 
food and ashy soil from burned garden- 
trimmings which helps to make strong 
vines, and richly-colored flowers. This 
type of soil is also discouraging to pests. 

Sow the seed in rather deep trenches 
the very last of the month. When the 
tiny plants are coming, shade from hot- 
test sun, sprinkle snail poison thinly over 
the soil, and cover with wire screening 
to keep off birds. And, so, Sweet Peas 
for Christmas. But, if these preeau- 
tions are neglected . . . no Sweet Peas! 

Roses need a light pruning. See that 
the bushes have a good mulch, but avoid 
digging around them for it may destroy 
the fine feeding-roots that are near the 
surface. By the very last of the month 
give more water and fertilizer. 

Work over the soil for bulbs. Build up 
and condition with leaf mold, plant food 
and sand. It is not too early to plant 
Freesias for very early flowers. Set some 
in shade, others in sun. 

Do you wonder just what to do about 
ants? Even though they stay outside in 
the garden they are always busy at plant- 
ing pests such as mealy bugs, aphids, and 
various scales. 

So, keep poison jars filled with the 
syrup that ants like. They will take this 
delicacy to their nests, feed the queens, 
then the ant population will rapidly de- 
crease. But, to be free of ants, month out 
and month in, see that those little jars are 
in good working order! 


JuLIA LESTER DILLON 


PRING harmonies planned now ean 
be carried out with seedling peren- 
nials, bulbs and annuals accenting 

the eolors already placed and making 
new rhythm of beauty everywhere. 
Whether the month is a long hot and 
dry one or steeped with humidity so 
trying to humans as well as plants, 
regular work has to be carried on. 


Seed beds shaded with laths in a 
secluded garden corner will furnish a 
rich harvest of blossoms. For tones of 
red, white and pink we have all the fine 
race of Dianthus ineluding the Seotch 
and Cheddar, Clove and Maiden Pinks. 


Sweet Williams in clear salmon, deep 
red, bright scarlet, white, maroon and 
crimson are easily grown from seed. 
Sown now, the plants will be ready for 
October transplanting and give fine 
masses for the spring showing. 


Snapdragons bring many different 
shades of soft and bright colors. Velvety 


blooms both in these and Stocks make 
rich notes of garden harmony. Whether 
you use the tall, medium or low growing 
Snapdragons, be sure to get rustproof 
kinds. 


Calendulas, Wallflowers, Alyssum 
saxatile with the bronze and yellow 
shades in Snapdragons add these tints. 


Blue flowers are needed to tone down 
the rich yellows of Daffodils ‘and for 
these we can use the Chinese Forget-me- 
nots, Amabile and Firmament, Anchusa 
myosotidiflora, Linum perenne, Veronicas, 
Canterbury Bells, Nierembergias and 


Lithospermums. 


Small gardens and those where skill- 
full help is not available and many 
plants of a kind are not needed do best 
with a purchase of wanted plants from 
good growers. Established stock planted 
in the fall will give certain returns in 
early spring. 

(Continued on page 383) 
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Weathervane 


New Roses from Europe — Roses through quarantine — An international 


Rose Garden — Vacant lot gardens — Well fed Lilies — British bulbs 


OST Rose fanciers realize, I 

believe, that many of our new 

Roses originate in Europe. In 
recent years, American breeders have 
been contributing valuable additions in 
increasing numbers to our list of hardy 
varieties, and their work should not be 
minimized in the least. However, our 
leading introducers of new Roses 
scour Europe every year for promis- 
ing seedlings to test here for their 
adaptability to the American ¢li- 
mate. 

The present situation in Europe 
will make communication with lead- 
ing Rose breeders in such countries 
as Denmark, Holland, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy practically impos- 
sible during the current budding 
season, and because of this the im- 
pression has been established on this 
side that new introductions from Eu- 
rope will not appear in American 
‘catalogues after this year. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 

In the first place, trouble in Eur- 
ope was anticipated both here and 
abroad with the result that leading 
firms brought in last summer as much 
new material as they could collect. 
They obtained seedlings which ordi- 
narily would not have been released 
for trial for several years to come. 
Thus, regardless of the trend of 
events in Europe, there are now 
enough new Roses here ready for 
propagation to last for several years. 


ERHAPS not everyone is famil- 

iar with the usual method of im- 
porting new Roses. Budwood sticks, 
or stems about 12 to 15 inches long, 
are shipped to the introducer, and 
not plants. These are taken from 
their moist wrappings at the point of 
government inspection for micro- 
seropie examination and all diseased 
stems are withheld for further inspec- 
tion. Recently, a new four-story U.S.D.A. 
building was opened in Hoboken, N. J., 
to which the quarantine department, 
formerly located in Washington, D. C., 
has been moved to handle this work. 

After inspection, the bud sticks are 
rv hed to the nursery and budded on 
uid rstocks in the field. Any delay 
mi; . result in shrivelling of the bark 
or sweating in the package which kills 
the dormant buds. Budding is done dur- 
ing the summer months and first blooms 
generally appear next vear on the new 
plant. Some new Roses are tested sev- 
eral years before they are selected for 
release. This is why Rose introducers 
have laid in a stock of new varieties— 
enough to last them for several years to 
come, 


UR cover illustration this month is 
of a corner of the Rose garden, 
planted by Jackson & Perkins Company 


in “Gardens on Parade” at the New York 
World’s Fair. This garden is ealled “A 
Parade of Modern Roses” and it is sig- 
nificant that the 250 varieties planted in 
it originated in 18 different countries. 
Bloom has been exceptionally fine in the 
garden in spite of the fact that the plants 
(most of them in the garden for their 
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This month’s weathervane, Gabriel blow- 
ing his trumpet, is submitted by Henry 
W. Bode of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mr. 
Bode writes, “In the morning when we 
come down the first question asked is 
‘which way is Gabe pointing?’ This al- 
ways gives us an indication of what kind 
of weather to expect.” The vane is made 
of brass 


sent me photographs of sueh gardens in 
recent months. Land that formerly grew 
to weeds has been converted into delight- 
ful garden spots. Many other readers 
must have vacant lot gardens. Nothing 
would please me more than to receive 
dozens of pietures of them. 


HERE are too many rules for 

gardening many of which are 
not founded on fact. One sueh rule 
is not to plant Lily bulbs near 
manure. Dr. L. Horsford Abel gives 
his formula for Lily feeding in the 
1940 American Lily Year Book pub- 
lished by the American Horticultural 
Society. The amounts of fertilizer 
he puts in his Lily beds are stagger- 
ing. Read tor vourself. 

“Treneching is the best method of 
preparing a Lily bed. My Lily beds 
are thirty feet long by two and one- 
half feet wide and eighteen inches 
deep. In the bottom of this trench 
is placed five inches of two-year old 
cow manure, above this five inches 
of a mixture of soil, shredded cow 
manure, humus, bone meal and sheep 
manure. The next eight inches is a 
mixture of soil, bone meal and 
humus. The bed when finished is 
raised four inches above the level 
of the ground. Into each bed goes 
three-quarters of a yard of cow 
manure, fifty pounds of coarse bone 
meal, three-quarters of a yard of 
humus, one hundred pounds of 
shredded cow manure and _ fifty 
pounds of sheep manure.” 

I can voueh for Dr. Abel’s suecess 
with Lilies for I have seen them my- 
self—thousands of healthy plants 
laden with bloom. 








second year) were planted on filled in 
land. 

Professor Hugh Findlay of Columbia 
University designed the garden. In the 
background is the Thatehed Cottage 
maintained by garden clubs as a refer- 
ence library and registration room for 
visiting members. Around the cottage a 
nature trail has been planted which has 
been very popular with Fair visitors. 


NGLISH garden magazines have 

been devoting much space recently 
to instructions for developing allotment 
gardens. Every spare bit of tillable 
land is being converted into a= gar- 
den for the production of vegetables. 
Home gardeners are exhorted to “dig 
to win.” 

Spare ground and vacant lots are cul- 
tivated in this country too, but, I’m glad 
to say, for different reasons. Although 
vacant lot gardens may be given over to 
vegetables, flowers usually have their 
share of attention. Several readers have 


EKCENT news reports and letters 

received in this country by Hol- 
landers here have confirmed our earlier 
reports in June that bulb stocks in Hol- 
land have not been damaged. Bulb deal- 
ers here, however, apparently do not hold 
out much hope of getting Holland bulbs 
in time for fall planting. The first fall 
catalogs received do not list these bulbs al- 
though provision is being made to print 
supplementary catalogs later if bulbs be- 
come available. 

British bulbs are to be released by ex- 
port, according to current reports. Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Daffodils and other bulbs, pro- 
duced on 6000 acres of ground, have been 
ordered to be exported as far as possible. 
The government has forbidden the sale 
of bulbs in the British Isles. During 
recent years, a thriving bulb industry has 
been developed on the British Isles and 
it is likely a large portion of this year’s 
output may reach this country. 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


Orchid Society of California 
"To Orchid Society of California was 


organized April 6, 1937, in the City of 

Berkeley. Orchidists with both profes- 
sional and amateur interests met and dis- 
cussed Orchids during the early months of 
the Society’s existence. Much enthusiasm 
was shown, greenhouses were built and 
equipped by members. Plants were obtained 
from a number of sources and the year of 
1938 was climaxed with an exhibit and 
dinner. 

The year 1939 saw a new group of officers. 
New members by the dozens were added. 
A special effort was made to unite the 
entire State of California into a well func- 
tioning society. From a membership of 37 
in 1938, the society grew to 150 members. 
In March of that year, the society began 
to publish “Orchid Digest,”‘ a 24-page 
pamphlet. More than 250 copies of this 
magazine are now mailed out to members, 
advertisers and inquirers each month. 

The Orchid Society is primarily an ama- 
teur organization devoting its time to 
helping the amateur with his problems. 
It holds a meeting once each month in the 
City of Oakland. Plants are benched at 
each meeting and the owner is given an 
opportunity to tell the members what they 
are and explain the method of growth. 

The society maintains a bureau of infor- 
mation. Here questions are answered for 
members on plant growth, greenhouse con- 
struction, heating, ventilation, humidity 
control, plant pests, plant purchases, etc. 
They also have a plant exchange. They 
will arrange for the purchase of plants for 
you from lists or offerings by amateur and 
professional growers. 

Each fall when blooms are plentiful and 
vacations are over, the society stages its 
annual get-together. Here hundreds of 
plants are benched, the public is invited to 
view, and the members dine and talk 
Orchids. 





_MICHIGAN 


The society is interested in the profes- 
sional grower, and welcomes his influence, 
but is especially interested in the amateur 
and invites his membership from any place 
in the world, if it can be of service to him 
in the growth and appreciation of the 
Orchid.—_N. Austin Cary, M.D., Secretary, 
47 Orchard Road, Orinda, Calif. 


American Peony Society Convention 


T the annual meeting of the American 

Peony Society held in Rochester, Min- 
nesota, June 22-23, in conjunction with the 
National Show, the following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. Earle B. White of 
Kensington, Md.; Vice-President, L. W. 
Lindgren of St. Paul, Minn.; Treasurer, 
W. W. Cook, Clinton, Iowa; Secretary, W. 
F. Christman, Northbrook, IIl. 

It was decided by the Board of Directors 
to defer publication of the list of Peony 
ratings until more complete scores may be 
submitted and tabulated. The work of 
assembling the ratings will be continued 
by George W. Peyton of Rapidan, Virginia. 

The show in Rochester was acclaimed as 
one of the most successful in recent years. 
The Rochester Garden Club and its presi- 
dent, R. W. Goddard, who was _ general 
show chairman, were responsible for the 
excellent manner in which the show was 
staged. 

The Society’s show in 1941 will be held 
in Syracuse, N. Y., and in 1942 in Topeka, 
Kans. 


Pictures of Your Garden 


HE following timely suggestion ap- 

peared in “Garden Leaves,” the multi- 
graphed leaflet of The Prescott (Arizona) 
Garden Club: 

“Sally Gardener has a new hobby. All 
during the summer when different spots in 
her garden are at their best, Sally is mak- 





Flower arrangements were exhibited by states represented at 
the annual convention of the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Inc., held June 18-20 at Portsmouth, N. H. Some 
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ing snapshots of them; then this fall she 
will choose the best of her many pictures 
and have them printed on her Christmas 
cards, with suitable greetings. 

“Many of us have thought of this, per- 
haps about the first of December, when it 
was too late to do anything about it. The 
time to do it is NOW while the flowers are 
blooming.” 


Coca-Cola’s Arrangement Lecture 


HE Coca-Cola Company now offers a 

new lecture on flower arrangement which 
has been used by garden clubs in Missouri, 
according to a report in The Garden Forum, 
official publication of The Federated Garden 
Clubs of Missouri. This lecture, we have 
learned, consists principally of Technicolor 
slides of arrangements appearing in the 
company’s new booklet, “Flower Arranging 
—A Fascinating Hobby.” A lecture script 
or recordings of the lecture are supplied, 
which explain in detail how each arrange- 
ment was made. Considering the popularity 
of arrangement lectures, this one prepared 
by a recognized expert should be unusually 
instructive and entertaining. 

Clubs may obtain this lecture without 
cost through their local Coca-Cola bottling 
company. 


Appointments at Cornell University 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made by 

Cornell University that Prof. L. H. 
MacDaniels, professor of pomology and 
pomologist in the Experiment Station, has 
been appointed head of the Department 
of Floriculture and Ornamental Horticul- 
ture. He succeeds Prof. E. A. White, 
head of the department for many years 
and authority on Orchids, who has retireg. 
Professor MacDaniels has taught at Cornell 
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arrangements were of native flowers. The Massachusetts 
exhibit, however, done in green tones, consisted of Iris, Fid- 
dleleaf Fig, and Heartleaf Saxifrage leaves and Yucca bud-stalks 











since 1912 in the departments of botany 
and pomology. 

Kenneth Post has been promoted from 
assistant professor to associate professor 
of floriculture and associate floriculturist 
in the Experiment Station. 


A Tree Contest 


The new pillar Rose, Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas, was dedicated in the 
display garden of Jackson & 
Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y., on 
June 25. This Rose is one of 
Dr. Nicolas’ own seedlings 
which he produced before his 
death in 1937. The immense 
full double blooms are deep 
pink and are borne on long 
stems either singly or two or 
three to a stem. The plant is 
said to be perpetual flowering. 
The picture (left) is of the top 
of a plant coming into bloom 


Mr. Richardson Wright, editor 
of House and Garden, con- 
ducted the dedication which 
was attended by several hun- 
dred rosarians from nearby and 
distant Rose societies, horticul- 
turists and -home gardeners. 
Local garden clubs welcomed 
visitors and served tea and 
refreshments. Mrs. Nicolas 
and Mr. Wright pose before the 
new Rose (right) 


Photos by the Editor 


fortunately many others have no record. 
Florida has nearly as many juniors as 
seniors, 6,000 of the former and 6,300 of 
the latter, while Illinois reports 20,000 
juniors with only one-fifth that number of 
adults. Missouri also is very strong in 
junior work with a membership of 8,700 
with 2,500 adults. Missouri has become an 





active garden club state. Several requests 
for help to clubs have come from there. 
Tennessee is a close second to Illinois with 


13,500 juniors and 3,582 adults. Indiana 
and North Carolina are doing very fine 
work among the youngsters. Much advance 
in all the states will be made among the 
young gardeners in the near future. 











For diversion during a garden club pro- 
eram, we have found this original contest 


very successful. Flower Arrangements at New York World’s Fair 


Questions Answers Garden clubs will stage flower arrangements in the refrigerated niches in Horticultural 
1—Sea-side sand 1— Beech Hall, Gardens on Parade, on the following dates: 
2—To long for a 2—Pine Aug. 2,6 and 9 The Federated Garden Clubs of Conn., Inc. 
loved one Aug. 13 and 16 The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State, Inc. 
3—Made famous by 3—Chestnut Aug. 20 and 23. The Garden Club of America 
Longfellow Aug. 27 and 30 The Garden Club of New Jersey 
4—Left after fire 4—-Ash Sept. 3-27 The Garden Club of America 


5—The slickest tree Oct. 1-25 
6—A common spice 
7—How the young 


man appeared 


5—Slippery Elm 
6—Pepper Tree 
7—Spruce 


The Garden Club of New Jersey 


Dahlia Exhibitions 


8—What all young 8—Poplar Date Sponsoring Organization Place 
ladies want to be Sept. 5- 7 Dahlia Society of Wisconsin Milwaukee, Wisc. 
9—Children love to 9—Sweet Gum Sept. 13-14 Northeastern Pennsylvania Dahlia Society Scranton, Penna. 
chew it Sept. 13 Peekskill Dahlia and Gladiolus Society Peekskill, N. Y. 
10—Two of a kind 10—Pear Sept. 14-15 Central States Dahlia Society, Garfield Park Con- Chicago, Ill. 
11—An inlet of the 11—Bay servatory 
sea Sept. 20-22 American Dahlia Society Gardens on Parade, 
12—Part of the hand 12—-Palm World’s Fair, N. Y. 
Mrs. Eart Bowersox, (Fla.) Sept. 21-22 Midwest show, Dahlia Society of Kentucky Louisville, Ky. 


Sept. 28-29 Dahlia Society of Indiana Martinsville, Ind. 

Sept. 29-30 Sixteenth fall show, Baltimore Dahlia Society, Fifth Baltimore, Md. 
Regiment Armory 

~§ Camden Dahlia and Horticultural Society 


Junior Clubs Growing 


HE Federated Garden Clubs of Iowa Oct. 4 
are building well for the future of their 
state with about 3.000 junior garden club 
members as compared with 4,162 seniors, 
and both constantly growing. Some other 
states give remarkable reports while un- 


Camden, N. J. 


Gladiolus Shows 


Tenth annual show, Greater Detroit Gladiolus Belle Isle, Mich. 
Society 
Thunder Bay Gladiolus Society, Prince Arthur Hotel Port Arthur, Ontario 
Canada 
Sept. 6- 7 Calgary Gladiolus Society, Late Show Calgary, Alberta, Can- 


ada 
Garden Club Officers! Sept. 6- 7 Yakima Valley Gladiolus Society, Harvest Festival Grandview, Wash. 
Courtesy, N. FE. Gladiolus Society 
For other August Glaaiolus Show dates refer to the July Flower Grower, page 339. 


Aug. 24-25 


Sept. 4 





Write today for details of our special 
offer on five or more subscriptions to 
FLOWER GROWER. More garden 
clubs than ever before are ordering 0 
FLOWER GROWER under our group Aug. 1 
subscription plan. 


Other Flower Shows 


Tenth annual flower show, Thousand Island Park Thousand Island Park, 
Garden Club, The Center New York 

Annual show, Elberon Horticultural Society, Con- Asbury Park, N. J. 
vention Hall. 

Annual Westchester County Flower Show, County White Plains, N. Y. 
Center 

Flower Show and bazaar, Winstanley Garden 


Sept. 5- 6 
Garden Club Department 
Sept. 11-14 
THE FLOWER GROWER 


Sept. 12-13 
Albany, N. Y. 


East St. Louis, Illinois 
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When Rose Buds “Stick” 


Will you tell me what to do for my 
Roses ? They just come loose from. the 
stamens when they are almost in full 
bloom.—E. MAHAFFy, ( Mo.) 


—I doubt that there is much you can do 
for the Rose buds which come off without 
opening. These are known as “sticky buds,” 
or in other words, the outside petals stick 
together preventing the buds from opening 
and they eventually rot from the inside 
out. This is a characteristic of a few Rose 
varieties and it occurs usually during damp 
weather. The only thing you can do is to 
watch the buds as they develop and should 
they show signs of sticking you might care- 
fully separate the outside petals.—KEprIToR 


An Effective Ant Killer 


Answering Mrs. W. Biadfield (Ohio) May 

By far the most effective method I have 
found for getting rid of ants in the garden 
is to pour boiling water on the ant hill 
and over all the ants around it. Usually 
one application is sufficient to dispose of 
them. 

[ pour the boiling water from the tea 
kettle as the spout makes it easy to direct 
the water to exactly the right spots, and 
also prevents it from spattering on nearby 
plants. Not only is this the most suecess- 
ful remedy I have tried but it is also the 
easiest, least expensive, and cleanest, since 
no residue of any sort is left.—PHILIPPA 
(). RICHARDSON, (Perna.) 


Plant Moth Balls with Crocus 


Answering Arthur H. Campbell (Canada) 

June 

By planting moth balls between your 
Crocus bulbs, you can forget your friends, 
the squirrels, Also, a little food put out 
every day in the same place will stop 
them eating your young plants. Nuts, 
raisins or sweet cookies are the right 
things. After their young arrive, they do 
not want sweet food. — (Mrs.) J. E. 
BrREAKEY, (Canada) 


Straw Mulch for Foxgloves 
Answering Mrs. Mable Fordyce (Mo.) June 


I have had very good results wintering 
Digitalis. I get a bale of clean straw, 
which costs only 50 cents, from a feed store, 
and pack it under the leaves, making them 
stand up so they do not touch the ground. 
Then I cover the whole plant heavily with 
straw so that the frost cannot get at it, 
and forget it until it is time to uncover 
in the spring. —(Mrs.) J. E. BREAKEY, 
(Canada ) 


Oil for Ants 


Answering Mrs. Beadfield (Ohio) May 

The best thing I ever found to kill ants 
Was common coal oil. Just pour it on and 
around the hill so that ants do not. cet 
away. We have been bothered with little 
red ants and that is what I use to kill 
Whole hills.— (Mrs. ) B, fl Rosson, 
( Penna.) 
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Information, Please! 
© Nig song want your help with 


these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Can you name this plant? Adam 

Steinhauer of Michigan submitted 

this picture of his beautiful Cactus 

which produces begonia-pink flowers 

just once in a great while, and wants 
to know its name 


What Happens to Iris Colors? 


I experience great trouble with 
Iris varieties changing color in two 
or three seasons. I have slightly 
sandy soil, a bit on the acid side. 

Two-toned varieties—reds, blues, 
etc.—revert to the deep blue of the 
old-fashioned country “flags” and 
shades of light yellow. In particular, 
Blue Triumph, a pale blue, was deep 
blue this year. I had a bed of thirty 
good varieties and now have just 
three colors. 

Can some reader suggest what I 
might do to keep future plantings 
from changing.—N. Ross BEISTLINE, 
( Penna.) 


Gentian Plants and Seeds Wanted 


Will someone please tell me where 
I can obtain plants or seeds of both 
the Fringed and Bottle Neck blue 
Gentians ? I am very anxious to 
have some of these lovely flowers but 
can find no one who knows where to 
get them.—(Mrs.) R. B. WEATHER- 
wAXx, (IIl.) 


Who Has Hosta? 


Can anvone tell me where to get 
a Hosta with large dark green leaves 
outlined with a narrow white border. 

(Mrs.) I. LaBorreaux, ( Penna.) 








Doubts that Iris Change Color 


Answering Mrs. E. A. Ruttner (Nebr.) July 


You need have no fear that Iris varieties 
growing in close association in the same 
border will change their colors. The popula 
misconception that such changes take place 
is due to several causes; an undue trust 
ing to memory instead of accurate records 
accounts for part of it but oftener it is 
the result of differences of vigor or habit 
of growth. Two varieties becoming suffi 
ciently crowded to intermingle are rarely 
of exactly equal strength. The weaker 
will ultimately be crowded out and_ be 
replaced by the stronger. Even when they 
are not noticeably crowded the ordinary 
processes of cultivation may result in the 
transfer of inconspicuous fragments from 
one point to another. In time the un 
noticed fragment will grow to blooming 
size and appear as by magic within a 
totally different variety. For this reason 
it is not generally desirable, if one is 
interested in keeping varieties true, to 
plant Irises immediately after other Irises 
in the same bed, for it is very difficult 
to remove an old planting with certainty 
of not leaving detached small fragments 
behind. 

It is not impossible, of course, that “bud 
sports” might occur as they do fairly com 
monly among Roses, but this obviously 
occurs rarely if at all among the Iris 
But even if changes of this sort should 
occur, these would not be in any way in 
fluenced by close association with adjoining 
varieties. Bud-sports occur because of some 
internal disturbance within the growing 
tissue and not by reason of outside in 
fluence such as neighboring varieties could 
exert.—J. MARION SHULL, (Md.) 


A Good Squirrel Repellant 


Answering Arthur H. Campbell (Canada) 
June 

For many years, I have followed, with 
absolute success a plan to keep squirrels 
from digging up bulbs. With Tulips, I put 
one moth ball directly over the bulb just 
under the surface of the soil. With Crocus 
bulbs, it might be well to use three in a 
triangle with space in center for growth 
to go through. The bulbs are not injured 
by the moth balls and the balls last in 
definitely, so I need only to put new ones 
over new bulbs. I need them only wit! 
Tulips, but believe they will work with all 
bulbs.—(Mrs.) E. J. TowNnsenp, (III.) 


Keeping Cereus Dormant Over Winter 


Answering Mr. H. M. Hoffman (Penna.) 
May 

I am also a Cactus enthusiast, having 

300 plants in my collection, among them 

a Night-blooming Cereus standing 6 feet 


high. For two years I did as you did, 
with the same result—they were spindly. 
Then I reversed the treatment. I. gave 
them more light and less heat, about 45 


degrees Fahrenheit. They ceased to grow 
in such a spindly fashion and now bloom 
more freely. I find this winter treatment 
benefits all my Cacti—(Mrs.) I. T. JONEs, 
(Wash. ) 
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, Companions for Irises 


Lepa CLEMENTS, (Texas) 


OW that the greatly improved 
Irises are being used profusely in 
gardens, it is well to consider other 

perennials, annuals, and biennials that 
may give contrast to their distinct forms. 
Columbines and Painted Daisies act as 
fillers in the Iris border. The spike 
flowers, Snapdragons and Stocks, lend 
pleasing contrast in form and combine 
well with Irises either in the garden or 
in the house. 

For highlights throughout the garden, 
groups of yellow Irises with yellow 
Columbines and_ early Daylilies are 
especially lovely. 

In my backyard garden, which measures 
60 by 80 feet, Pansies are used as an 


edging around a curving bed that out- 
lines a green oval of lawn. In this bed 
Irises predominate. 

With a background of tall green trees 
and a thick hedge, pink and orchid 
Irises are grouped with dainty pink and 
white Pyrethrum, or the richness of bright 
yellow Irises contrasts with deep purple 
Stocks and Pansies. 

A colorful bed for early spring in- 
cludes Jonquils, Grape Hyacinths, and 
Narcissi, with dwarf Irises in shades 
of violet and yellow, and an edging of 
Pansies and Violets intermingled. 

Another combination of distinct appeal 
has been the tall red tinted Iris, Deputé 
Nomblot, with the white Iris, Venus de 
Milo, and grouped in front of these 
alternate masses of white and wine-red 
Stocks. 

An attractive combination of white 
with blue was had by using tall white 
Irises, Purissima and Los Angeles, with 


tall blue Irises El Capitan and Paulette, 


and using masses of white Stocks in the 
foreground. 


he a tour recently made to gardens 
featuring combinations of various per- 
ennials with Irises, some color harmonies 
were so utterly lovely that the following 
notes were recorded: Clumps of blue 
Irises, Shining Waters and Sierra Blue, 
with the yellow Irises, Lady Paramount 
and Happy Days, flanked by groups 
of yellow Columbine and bordered by 
the late blooming Tulip, Inglescombe 
Yellow. 

Another combination included a mass 
of yellow Iris, Alta California with 
clumps of the lilae-tinted Iris, Violet 
Crown, grouped on either side, and in 
front of these a liberal planting of the 
lower growing white Iris, Gudrun. A 
border of giant Pansies would make this 
combination still more appealing. 





THE WORLD'S HIGHEST RATED PEONIES srnctsnes xe" 


31 Superb Varieties Rating 9.0 or Better-BUY THEM ALL! See Offer Below. 


Strong 3 to 5 Eye Divisions. Guaranteed True to Name 


All grown from two and three year old stock. The finest roots money can buy. 


every one rates 9.0 or better. 


Price 

Variety Rating Each 
BARONESS SCHROEDER — Large; double; 

midseason. Flesh-white tinted creamy pink 9.0 § .40 
DAPHNE—Very large; double; midseason. 


Pure white blooms on strong stems....... 9.5 1.50 
FESTIVA MAXIMA — Very large; double; 

early. White with crimson flecks. Excellent 9.3 40 
FRANCES WILLARD—Large; double; mid- 

season. Pale pink changing to yellow-white 9.1 75 


FRANKIE CURTIS—Very large; double; mid- 

season. Delicate flesh color. Strong stems. 9.3 2.00 
HAZEL KINNEY—Large; double; midseason. 

Flesh-pink with broad petals...........++. 9.0 2.00 
HENRY M. VORIES—tLarge; double; late. 

Light pink darker at center. Strong stems. 9.0 1.50 
JUNE DAY—Large; double; midseason. Old- 


rose-pink with lighter outer petals........ 9.0 1.00 
KATHARINE HAVEMEYER—Large; double; 

midseason. Rose-pink color. Erect stems.. 9.0 1.50 
KELWAY’S GLORIOUS—Very large; double; 

midseason. Creamy-white, crimson streaks. 9.8 1.00 
LADY ALEXANDRA DUFF—Large; double; 

midseason. Blush-pink blooms in clusters. 9.1 .75 
LE CYGNE—Very large; double; early. The 

nearly perfect peony. ‘Fragrant; ivory..... 9.9 1.50 


MABEL L. FRANKLIN—Very large; double; 

midseason. Center bright pink. Fragrant.. 9.0 1.00 
MARTHA BULLOCH—Very large; double: 

late. Bright pink. Tall, heavy flowering... 9.1 1.00 


MARY W. SHAYLOR—Very large; double; 

late. Flesh-white with crimson flecks..... 9.0 75 
MONS. JULES ELIE—Very large; double; 

early. Light rose-pink. Free flowering..... 9.2 -40 


MRS. A. M. BRAND—Very large; double; 
late. Clear, fragrant white. Strong stems 9.6 1.50 


MRS. C. S. MINOT—Very large; double; 

late. Flesh-pink with copper tint......... 9.2 1.00 
MRS. EDWARD HARDING—lIarge; double; 

midseason. White with golden stamens... 9.3 75 
MRS. FRANK BEACH—Large: double; late. 

Creamy white blooms on strong stems..... 9.0 2.00 


MYRTLE GENTRY—Large: double; late. 

Rosy white with salmon tints. Sturdy stems 9.1 2.00 
NANCY DOLMAN — Large; double; late. 

Rose-pink with silvery center. Erect stems 9.1 2.50 
NINA SECOR—Medium; double; midseason. 


Pure white with yellow glow, red flecked... 9.0 1.00 
PHILIPPE RIVOIRE—Medium; double; early. 
Very deep crimson with blackish glow.... 9.2 1.00 


PRESIDENT WILSON—Very large: double: 
late. Bright rose-pink with darker center. 9.3 1.50 


SARAH BERNHARDT—Very large: double: 

late. Dark rose-pink. Strong stems....... 9.0 .50 
SOLANGE — Large; double; late. Creamy- 

white suffused with buff and salmon...... 9.7 1.00 


SOUVENIR DE LOUIS BIGOT — Large: 

double; midseason. Vivid pink, shell-pink 

CUE 666 cb 00 0nbbee702dt00n0nseesensieee 9.1 75 
THERESE—Very large; double; midseason. 

Enormous size; Rose-pink with golden glow 9.8 1.00 
TOURANGELLE—Larzge; double; late. Creamy- 


white suffused with tan and flesh-pink.... 9.4 -50 
WALTER FAXON—Medium; double, midsea- 
son. Bright shell-pink with luminous glow 9.3 .40 


We guarantee these peonies to be true to name. Notify 
us any time within two years after purchase of any not 
true to name and we will replace them without charge. 
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Plant Perennial Seedlings This Fall! 


WILL BLOOM NEXT SUMMER 


3 Sensational Money Saving Offers 
All Are Postpaid 


25 Newest and Best Double 
Hollyhocks for $1.00 


6 COL og! alate * Bronze 
6 YELLOW oe 

6 NEW WPORT P 

6 SCARLET BEAUTY New Bright Red 
1 Our Choice 


These are strong 7K from seed sown in 
M year. 


25 Pyrethrum (Painted Daisies) 
New Colors, for $1 


Robinson’s Hybrids for Colorful Beauty 


12 Assorted Red and Se Shades 
12 Assorted Pink Shad 
{ Our Choice 


These are strong seedlings from seed sown August 
last year. 


25 Beautiful Hardy Carnations 
for only $1.00 
6 Brilliant Red 6 Glowing Pink 


6 Clear White 6 Rich Yellow 
1 Our Choice 


These are strong seedlings from seed sown August 
last year. 











SPECIAL PEONY OFFER No. 1 


One of each of the 31 magnificent peonies de- 
scribed; all strong 3 to 5 eye divistons. A sensa- 
tional $34.85 value postpaid to your 9 

door at Richards Low Price of only $ 0 00 


SPECIAL PEONY OFFER No. 2 
Your choice of any 12 peonies from this list of 
the World’s Outstanding varieties, 
SO GHG OE s 00.00 0.50800858006 000 $10. 00 
SPECIAL PEONY OFFER No. 3 


Your choice of any 5 of these 
superb peonies, postpaid for only $5 00 


SPECIAL $1.00 PEONY OFFER 
1 Reine Hortense—Beautiful Pink. 
1 James Kelway—Shimmering white. 
1 Mary Brand—Dark, brilliant crimson. 


Th derful i 
postpaid for......-..... 91.00 


These are the aristocrats of peonies and remember that 
We start shipping September 10th. Please specify date you wish your order shipped. 


Delphinium Seedling Specials 


The world famous Vetterle & Reinelt 
Pacific Hybrids 


GALAHAD SERIES: in clear white of enormous 
size _—_ well spaced flowers. Good branct.ug 


ant edd bnient wiih nwheee wheres ieiht atid $1.25 
GUINEVERE: Light pink lavender with white bee 1.25 
ass ARTHUR: Brilliant royal violet with white 


00.0000 000000000000 00 0000000000000000 00000000 1.25 


SE TE RS TEE Oy PEN INT 1.25 
12 each of the above $5.00 value. .$4.00 
S Oe OE Te Biss kssccencee 2.00 


Light Blue ......... $1.00 Lavender & Pastel... $1.00 
Dark Bime «2.0.00. 1.00 Giant White ....... 1.00 
Mixed Shades ...... 1.00 


12 each of the above $5.00 value. .$4.00 
each of the above............ - 2.00 
These are strong seedlings from seed sown in May this 


year. 
Aquilegia Seedling Special 
Get some of the new Aquilegia 
LONGISSIMA: One of the finest long spurred lemon 


one which we recommend, long spurred, ‘ark 
Sy See Qs 0.0b8.0600060404606000080000004 
SNOW QUEEN: A striking and beautiful variety. 
ae ee i OR... sec ce see nenebeesaes 55¢ 
MRS. SCOTT ELLIOTT: The finest strain of 
Aquilegia. Large flowers of exquisite colorings 
and extremely LONG GPUIS. 2... cccccccccccccccccecs 
12 each of the above value pees Se 
6 each of the above value for.... 1.00 
These are strong seedlings from seed sown in August 
last year with exception of Mrs. Scott Elliott which was 
sown in May this year. Perennials unless otherwise 
ordered are shipped about September 15. 


Write today for FREE copy of our new Fall 
Catalog which describes dozens of other finest 
quality Peonies and Perennial seedlings. Make 
your Garden Dollar Buy Moré. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


With each order for OFFER No. 1 at $20, 
received during August and September, we wiil 
include FREE 3 of the best red peonies grown 
today. 1 Mons. Martin Cahuzac, rated 8.8, deep, 
rich, blackish-crimson; 1 Lora Dexheimer, rated 
8.4, large bright crimson; 1 Mary Brand, rated 
8.7, dark crimson with bright sheen. 

With each order for OFFER No. 2 at $10, 
received during August and Sept. we will 
include FREE Lora Dexheimer and 1 Mary 
Brand as described above. 

With each order for OFFER No. 3 at $5, 
received during August and Sept. we will in- 
clude FREE 1 gorgeous May Brand Peony. 


America’s Largest Growers of Fine Perennial Seedlings. 


F8—PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN — 
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PEONIES @ {ish tté.2 | 


We specialize in high rated peonies that bloom 
and give satisfaction. 


OUR 28th YEAR, SEND FOR LIST. 


Any 3 peonies $1.00 postpaid 


9.1 Martha Bullock 
9.8 Therese -10 inch satiny pink 


mammoth old rose 


9.0 Milton Hill—-vivid shell pink 
8.7 Auguste Dessert—carmine red, silver edge 
9.2 Sarah Bernhardt 


tall rose | 
9.4 Mme Jules Dessert—fiesh white 
Lillian Gumm—large deep pink 
| Longfellow—satiny crimson 


90 <2 00 
cca 





Georgiana Shaylor -shagey rose 
8.6 Primivere—canary yellow 
8.7 Mary Brand——-dark crimson 


8.7 Reine Hortense —tall rose 

{ Tourangelle cream salmon 
9.7 Solange—creamy coppery salmon 
9.2 Mons Jules Elie—rose pink 


| 
$1.00 each—3 for $2.50 | 
9.2 Philippe Reviore—hixhest 
‘ Kelway’s Glorious 
Janes Oleson—tall red 
9.3 Walter Faxon--true strain dee; 
8.5 Harry L. Richardson -shagyuy red 
9.1 Nancy Dolman fragrant rose 


LAWRENCE NURSERY | 


ELMHURST, ILL. 


IRIS ¥% PRICE 


Write for free booklet illustrated in | 
color, describing World's most beauti- 
ful varieties flowering from early 
Spring to late Fall. 100 of them of- 
fered at half regular price 
WEED’S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
BOX 223F BEAVERTON, OREGON 


SEABROOK NURSERIES | 
Cut Flowers— GLADIOLUS —Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom | 
from July 20th to Oct. Ist, located on Rte. 1, main | 
highway to Portsmouth, N. H. and 6 miles from 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Write for 


SEABRCOK > 


waxy 


rated red 
white 


> oe 


salmon | 
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Do you like 
ORIENTAL POPPIES: | 


We will send ten sorts, all different, not 
labelled, for $2.00—Postpaid. 


GARDENSIDE GOSSIP — our little 
catalog magazine —tells all about 
our 30 or more varieties. It’s free — 
July issue just out. | 


| 
GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. | 


Shelburne, Vt. 


APANESE IRIS' 


Special 5 for only $1.00 


Regular value $1.75 for only $1.00 postpaid 
—you save 40%! 5 finest named varieties, 
guaranteed top quality field grown clumps, all 
labelled. Gorgeous colored huge flowers, bloom 
profusely year after year. September best month for 
planting. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
77 BABYLON, N. Y. 
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Grow Pansy Plants from 


PITZONKA’S 


Giant-Flowering Mixture 


Fresh seed saved from selected plants. Col- 
ors from orchid and yellow to purple, blue 
and red. You will be amazed at the beauty 
of the blooms 


Single packet 75c, two for $1.25 


Postpaid 
Pansy Folder mailed on request 
the Giant-flowering Mixture 
named varieties 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
P. O. Box F Bristol, Pennsylvania 





Describes 
and many 








Peonies at National Show 


(Continued from page 375) 


to A. B. Franklin for Trranta, a large 
deep rose or light red double, the Seed- 
ling G-1-2, another light red double, and 
E-1, a large flat ineurved double’ white, 
with heavy red markings on the ends of 
some center petals. Two honorable men- 
tions went to E. H. Lins, Cologne, Minn., 
for R-2-101, a large deep pink double 
with an especially clear east, and for 
S-1-4, a large pearly white double, flat 
and loose petalled. 

Three honorable mentions went to Ly- 
man DD. Glasseoeck, Elwood, Ill., for 
Brigut KNIGHT, a very brilliant orange- 
red single; Datnry Lass, a soft coral- 
pink Jap, very fine; and No, 14-D-1, a 


two-rowed single of an especially fine 
shade ot bright clear medium red, and 
with exceptional substance. Mr. Glass- 


cock made the only display of species 
hybrids, showing about 100 varieties, 
most of them still under number, but all 
extremely brilliant. There are singles, 
Japs and now more and more doubles, 
grading from darkest red through cherry, 


salmon, orange and coral. Outstanding 
among the named _ kinds were’ ILLINI 
CHIEF, GOLDEN GLOW, BRIGHT KNIGHT, 


SUNBRIGHT and MAHOGANY, © singles; 
Dainty Lass, Jap; and Rosk Martz and 


Garden Tips for August 


(Continued from page 364) 


both to stop shriveling and to get roots 
started at once. If you can get bulbs 
from some local bed you will be in luck 
because you can have them planted 
within minutes, rather than hours or 
days after digging. 


Rhododendrons that are being at- 
tacked by lace fly will be benefited by 
being sprayed with lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion at summer strength. Be sure to 
follow the manufacturer’s directions. 


Blue Phlox (P. divariecata) is normally 
rather dormant by August, so may be 
easily divided and replanted where 
wanted. Like all other plants set during 
dry weather they must be kept moist 
until fall rains arrive. 


Plant evergreens during August. They 
are then practically dormant, so suffer 
less from transplanting than in spring. 


The ground is warm, so they will recover 


quickly and make good roots before 
winter. But don’t expect them to do 
well unless you do your part; namely, 
keep the soil constantly moist and at 





GLORIOUS POPPIES 


Five for only $1.00 


Giant Orientale Poppies ‘“‘Joyce’”’ 30c, 
Lambourne”’ 35c, ‘‘Lulu A. Neeley’’ 35c, 
25c, and ‘‘Perry’s White’’ 30c. 
$1.00 ($1.55 value) 
Write for Special List of Fall Novelties 
KALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 


Flowered ‘‘Lord 
“Mrs. Perry”’ 


A plant of each for only 
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Lyman D. 
Peonies— 


Bright Knight, originated by 
Glasscock, is a rare color in 
brilliant orange-red 


Rep Mownarcu, doubles. Mr. Glasscock 
has found that some of these hybrids are 
fertile, and he has second generation 
hybrids which are three-fourths Albiflora 
and one-fourth Officinalis or Lobata. 

The milk bottle problem was effectively 
and cheaply solved at this show by stand- 
ing the bottles in light green paper cyl- 
inders, quite a bit larger than the bottles, 
and easily made by rolling a_ piece of 
paper and stapling in two places. 


winter mulch them 
peat or other 
they are tall, stake 


the approach of 

deeply with leaves, 
cheap material. If 
them. 


moss 


How to Grow Miniature 


Daffodils 


(Continued from page 373) 


All the miniatures set seed readily and 
the seed can be grown on with very little 
trouble. If vou have a small coldframe, 
then I would advise vou to sow the seed 
in flats and grow it for two years in the 
frame. The little bulbs ean afterwards 
he set out in their permanent location 
and they should then be left undisturbed 
until they become too crowded. But al- 
most equally results ean be ob 
tained by sowing the seed right in the 
open, even though the flowering may be 
a vear or two later. 


good 


In econelusion I should like to make a 
plea that you not blame lack of success 
with these little Daffodils on the bulbs or 
the dealer who sold them to you. They 
are most assuredly not bulbs that one 
ean poke into the ground in any _ loca- 


tion and have them flower and live for- 
ever, With reasonable care, with the 
right location, and with the right soil 


conditions they will grow, maybe slowly 
at first, but with every succeeding vear, 
more sturdily giving a_ never-ending 
source of pleasure to the gardener who 
likes perfect little miniatures in his 
garden. 




















August in So. Gardens 
(Continued from page 376) 


Violas, Pansies and English Daisies 
are sold at such reasonable prices it is 
much wiser not to invest in seed but 
secure the plants in early November in 
wanted colors and quantities. August 
heat brings up the seedlings but the 
continued heat tends to make them weak 
and spindling because they must be kept 
protected for many weeks. 


Tip-shear conifers now. Go over the 
Junipers, Biotas and Thuyas, Retino- 
sporas and Cypress. Keep them = sym- 
metrical and healthy by doing this shear- 
ing now. 


Prune hedges of Ligustrum. Abelia, 
the Primrose and Naked Flowered, Jas- 
mines. Removing long tender growth 
will not only keep them in bounds but 
save damage by cold which often comes 
with winter. The spring flowering will 
be heavier and closer for this eutting. 


Hollyhocks, Foxgloves, and any other 
perennial plants which have developed 
from self-sown seeds should be carefully 
watched and preparations made _ for 
transplanting as soon as possible. Get 
the beds ready but do not lift the seed- 
lings until cooler weather. 


This month and next are the best 
planting seasons for Iris that must be 
shipped long distances 
tinent. Include in your 


across the Con- 


order some of 


the fall-blooming varieties. They are 
surprisingly welcome in fall borders. 
Most popular among these are Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Autumn King, Autumn Queen, 
September Skies, October Opera, Olive 
White, Jean Siret and Ultra. 


Order bulbs and Lilies now. (iet ready 
to plant them in September but send 
orders off as soon as possible. Madonna 
Lilies must go in early and all these 
and the Nareissi must be planted as 
soon as received. 

Hemerocallis, that most dependable 
and satistactory perennial, needs no lift- 
ing unless the elumps are crowded or 
plants are wanted in other situations. 
It is not necessary to lift the whole 
clump; just take off what you want to 
remove without disturbing the whole of 
the root system. Order and buy new 
ones now. They grow in shade or sun, 
in sand or ¢lay, with or without much 
water. 


Boxwood and Camellia cuttings taken 
now will make quick growth and give 
fine new plants for spring setting. 
a rooting powder to help this. 


Use 


Seed pods on trees, shrubs and flowers 
should be removed carefully to conserve 
strength of plants. Seeds should never 
be allowed to form on the bulbs nor 
on Lilies unless experimental hybridiz- 
ine has been done. 


Spray for mildew, rust and insects as 


needed. Wateh for red spiders on 


Violets, 
Follow 


Azaleas, 
thorns. 


Haw- 
charts. 


and 
spraying 


Junipers 
your 


Beans, pole and bush, beets, carrots, 
parsley, turnips, chard, lettuce, 
endive are indicated for sowing in the 
vegetable garden. 


Swiss 


Lawns need careful grooming during 
the latter part of the summer. Get rid 
of weeds, keep the areas cut and clean 
and later on fertilize. Centipede grass 
ean be separated and planted 
in new locations during this and next 
month. 


stolons 


Iris of all kinds can be listed and re- 
planted this month. Order new rhizomes 
as soon as possible and get them planted. 
So many lovely new varieties of the Iris 
Germanica are offered that every garden 
should have a rainbow border ot them. 
Irises that sold for eight or ten dollars 
each two or three vears ago can now be 
had for as little as fifty cents. 


Zinnias, Marigolds and all summer 
flowers should be watched carefully and 
dead flower heads removed as soon as 
they appear thus prolonging the season 
of bloom as well as keeping the garden 
neat. 


Midsummer is trying and gardeners 
find it hard to keep busy outdoors, but 
neglect now will mean sad failures both 
in fall and spring. Keep yourself and 
the garden happy by concentrating on 
beauty of the present and the future 
and try to forget the miseries and 
sufferings of our war-torn world. 




















Belgian Lilacs 


selections. 


IRISES 
Many New 
and Special 


BRAND'S Varieties 


Superb 
PEONIES 


Conditions have been par- 
ticularly favorable for 
Peony culture this season 
and we have thousands of fine, 
vigorous roots for your selection 
—all sturdy Brand Divisions with 
a well-balanced root system and 
three or more eyes. Many special 
selections in New and Scarce, Choice, 
or Best Garden Varieties at discount 
prices. 


Flowering Shrubs, Ornamentals 


Hardy Flowering Crabs for the Far North, 
Double Flowering Plums, Hardy Northern Apri- 


cots, Bush Cherries, Chinese Elms, Mountain Ash, 


Weeping Willow and other decorative trees. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
134 East Division Street 


BRAND'S Finest of | 
FRENCH LILACS MOSAIC-FREE 


All Grown on Own Roots 


There is no better collection of French and 
in the world than that 
from which we 
Our’ famous “own root” 
method of growing 
you fine, hardy plants, true to 
type and full of 
have 86 different varieties in 
doubles, 
lovely 
to purple, and in sizes 
up to 6 















Faribault, Minn. 


offer you choice 


them insures 


vigor. We 


singles, all the 
shades from pink | 


feet. Many 
selections at discount 
prices. 


Send Today for 
Our Beautiful 
1940 Catalog. 


Grow 


LILIES 


Fifteen Varieties 
Now Available 


| Start Your Garden with lee 
HORSFORD'S Clean, Healthy Bulb 


Certified, mosaic-free, grown from seed and free 
from the insidious mosaic so widely prevalent 
in present-day stocks. 





ae a | HORSFORD'S CHARLOTTE, 






Special. 
ists for 
nearly 
half a 
century 





Mes 


ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


SASS PINK—finest of all, 
50¢ ea., $5 Doz. 


NEW HARDY LILIES 
FOR FALL PLANTING 





Send Now for 1940 Autumn Supplement 


NURSERIES — BOX B 


VERMONT 
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BLUE 
RIBBON 
FLOWER 
HOLDER 


"The Holder 
That Holds" 


Nos. 1,3 &5 
Pictured 


A favorite with 
Stems of flowers 
are held firmly 
lead base supplies proper 








An ‘outstanding new flower holder. 
garden clubs and flower lovers. 
ye between flexible brass wires, 


ut not injured. Heavy 


balance. Will not rust or wear out. 

=0 Round 5 +4 Oblong $1.00 
=1 Round 35 =5 Round 1.50 
2 Round 50 +5 Oblong 1.50 
=3 Round 75 1 Japanese 75 
#4 Round +2 Japanese 1.00 


1.00 
+6 Round (very heavy) $3.00 
Postage and packing 10% of order 
Special offer to Garden Clubs 
Wholesale prices upon request 


BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
2315 4th St. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


CANDIDUM LILY—(Madonna) 


Beautiful pure white, tall, stately, and fragrant. 
Blooms in June. We grow this one lily and 
grow it well. Stock scarce as none can be im- 
ported this year. 
3 Jumbo Bulbs $1.00 4 Large Bulbs $1.00 
7 Blooming Size Bulbs $1.00 
Ask for our catalog of daffodils, aes, iris, etc. 
FLORAVISTA 
Olympia, Washington 








Rt. 3, Box 669-F 
from California. New intro- 
ductions, rare varieties and 


i x i wide color range. Thrive any- 


where. Safe delivery guaranteed. New 1940 
color catalog describes 250 varieties, free. 


MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS 
Dept. 23, 970 New York Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


BULB IRIS COLLECTION 










12 Dutch SPECIAL 
12 Spanish mm $] 00 
12 English postpaid 


Many colors, early and late varieties 


M°LEAN BULB FARM 
Route 1, Box 403 ELMA, WASHINGTON 
Specialists in fine Daffodils, Tulips, Bulb Iris, ete. 
Catalog on request. 


GOLD MEDAL LILIES 


Select your Lilies from the same fine strains which 
were awarded a gold medal at the San Francisco 
pereee. Write today for our illustrated cata- 
log of over 125 species and varieties for Fall plant- 


ing. 
EDGAR L. KLINE 
Lily Specialist Oswego, Oregon 














A real Garden necessity. 
100 for only $1.10, 
or by mail (C.0.D. for postage). Also 6-ft. lengths 
(natural), 100 for $1.60 by express only. 


2 FARGO BLDG. FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


1,000 VARIETIES 


To amateurs we offer a large assort- 
ment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For 
the exhibitor our collection contains 
many unusual and rare, as well as 
Award and Certificate Plants. Prices 
and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Growers and Importers 


Wellesley, Mass. 


4-foot lengths; dyed green. 
or 200 for $2.00 (by express), 
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Dahlias Are Daring! 








DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


AHLIA time is with us. It brings 


challenging colors, infinite vari- 
ation of radiating shapes, sizes 
small enough to decorate the breakfast 


nook and the coffee table, and blossoms 
so big that they dwarf most of our 
vases and accessories. With these comes 
luxuriant foliage—strong, bold, clear cut 
—not only to use as green with our 
Dahlias, but widely useful with other 
cut flowers even when Dahlias themselves 
are not included in our arrangements. 
Out of this specific wealth of an abundant 
season, what real creative experiences 
and masterful arrangements are you 
getting? 

In considering, let’s start small and 
grow big. Does your garden boast some 
of the pompon Dabhlias, those little ball- 
like flowers, as neat and concise as an 


etching? Perhaps you have the rose- 
tinted, carmine-trimmed white, Gretchen 
Heine. Let this dress up your dinner 


table, using about ten flowers, some of 
them tight buds, some half-way devel- 
oped. You might use a large glass bowl, 
something bubbly and delicate. Be sure 
to cut your flowers long enough to achieve 
a base of foliage from which the flower 
stems will spring. Use a holder which 
permits the stems to radiate in all direc- 
tions. Your arrangement wants to be as 
high as it can without interfering with 
the vision of people looking across the 
table. Avoid a smooth globular contour. 

There is much more interest in giving 
thought to the relative position of your 
flowers, and having interesting variation 
in the silhouette. Probably some of the 
foliage will need to be removed so that 
each leaf has a chance to display its 
own pattern, and an additional leaf or 
two will probably be wanted to break 
the rim line of the bowl, or break a too- 
even mat of foliage. 

You have a treat in store if your 
garden includes a terra-cotta pompon of 
the disposition of Little David. You 
might carry out the above idea using a 
pottery container instead of glass for a 
porch supper table. Again, two or three 
of these pompons and a couple of longer 
stemmed buds (and foliage, of course) 
might spring with perky eagerness from 
a little 4-inch pottery or copper con- 
tainer in your breakfast alcove. 


HE dwarf bedding and miniature 

Dahlias are perhaps most widely use- 
ful of all the clan for home decoration. 
Whether you use them in bowls or tall 
containers, be sure to use a good holder 
or other means of firm control, so that 
your stems won’t slump against the sides 
of the container. So much as a single 
leaf lolling on the brim will detract 
from the alertness and aliveness of your 
design. Keep your Dahlias, like all your 
cut flowers, springing from the container, 
awake looking, on the job! 

For variation, sometimes you may want 
to use some of these Dahlias waterlily 
style, in what is ealled a_ horizontal 
Imagine a bloom and a 


arrangement, 


half-developed bud of the yellow ecactus- 
flowered Sanhican’s Sweetheart, held 
securely and close together with the aid 


of a small needlepoint holder for their 
half-inch-long stems. This might be at 
one side of the bowl, with a simple pattern 
of foliage reaching partly around the 


bowl. By the way, in making a hori- 
zontal arrangement, think of your areas 


as roughly one-third plant material or 
water, and two-thirds the other element. 
That makes a pleasing proportion. 





Tr 








Dahlias are delightfully arranged in a 
battery jar by Mrs. David D. Dunlop of 
Detroit, Mich. 


The bigger and heavier Dahlias are 
more difficult when they become cut 
flowers for our homes. The great show 
Dahlias seem almost to demand a church 
or an auditorium where they are, of 
course, ideal. In the average house, one 
should not try to use them in gigantic 
mass displays that are suitable for 
spacious halls. Perhaps one flower with 
a couple of buds in different stages of 
development is all your living-room ean 
handle; better that than an overwhelming 
display that is out of seale with the 
whole picture. There are exceptions. At 
one side of the fireplace,'on the hearth- 
stone, one might have a vase 18 inches 
high with five or more of these giants— 
and as always some buds and adequate, 
but not crowded, foliage. One might eon 
ceivably want a still more pretentious 
display arrangement, placing it at the 
center of the hearth in front of the fire- 
place opening, at this season when a 
fireplace is no more than a decorative 


asset. 
Even in these large arrangements the 
effect is much more satisfying if the 


stems are firmly held at the bottom of 
the vase. These stems are too thick for 
most flower holders, and even if that 
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Healey’s Imperial Delphiniums 
and Columbines 





Delphs in many new and outstanding types and colors. 
Most all are double, giant selfs including white, rose and 
pink in mixture. Hardy anywhere. Plant seeds this month. 
Per pkt. $1 Half pkt. 50c; triple pkt. $2. Rose, white 
wv hand crossed, $1 Plants two year specimens, 5c each; 
per dozen. One year transplants, $2 per doz; $7. per 
50. Field run seedlings, fine blooms next season, $1. per 
15; $5. per 100. Folder free or with 50 white or rose 


seeds, 25c¢ Cash. 


* 


Our Imperial columbines, rated as best ever seen — 
see Flower Grower Nov. 1939, now available. Blooms 
4 to 5 inches- across; 4 to 6 inch spurs; 4 feet high; 
every known color. Seeds, $1. per pkt. for general run; 
hand crossed, $2. Plants, spring planted baby seedlings 
only—tfine for 1941 $l. per 15; $5. per 100. Folder 
free or with 50 seeds of Lavender Queen, 25c cash. 


A fine lot of Russell Lupines, painted daisies nearly 
all double and hand pollenized oriental poppies at $1. 
per doz. , 


Great Special for August. One dozen each of delphs, 
columbines, painted daisies, Lupines and oriental poppies 
for $35. (If wanted by mail, prepaid, add 25c for all 
plant orders. ) 


DELPHIA DELL GARDENS 
Puyallup, Wash. 
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TREE PEONIES the sarden 
We have the largest collection in America oe ~ 


ean OF 
sir separate types (Europ Cc lors 
them in —_ = , » Lutea Hybrids). pink 
Japanese and pure white through apna wor Zl 
ey darkest red. Illustrated ¢ ratalog e0us Peonies. 
—— ret a fine collection of Herba 
also 0 er 


RDENS 
OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS | penna. 
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Our 1940 Iris Introduction 


“ORANGE FLAME" 


sets a new color standard 
COPPERY ORANGE—UNIQUE! 
Our new catalog (ready in June) fully describes 
this and other unusual Iris, many illustrated 
in color. Reserve your copy today. 
; CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


IRIS—': ,ongfield’s Collection 
B. 


Williamson, red; 
Grace L aph: im, pink; Amigo, 
bluepurple; Alice Harding, yel- 
low; Venus de Milo, white; 
Jinny Sue, pink and gold 
$11.25 Value for $6.00. 








LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
27 Market St. Bluffton, Ind, 














VI G 0 RO gives dazzling beauty 


to "Parade of Roses” at N. Y. Fair 


To assure maximum growth, most exquisite 
color and fragrance, this breathtaking garden 
of 8,000 rosebushes was fed one plant food 
exclusively Vigoro! 


AMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


12 vesusnes FINEST ROSES $12. 


INCLUDING THE UNIQUE ROSE WITHOUT A THORN! 
THORNLESS BEAUTY 
(PREVIOUSLY $2.00 EACH) 


The Rose For Every Garden & Home 
NOW READY! 
Pot Grown For Summer Planting 


N. Grillo cuttorist Milldale, Conn. 














©JAP IRISe 


World's Most Complete 
Assemblage of Choicest 
Varieties, All less dis- 
carded. Consult our Del- 
phinium Catalog. 








| 





were not true, the weight of the flowers 
would be too much for the holders, and 
toppling would result. If this is your 
problem, visit your plumber and buy 
scrap pieces of galvanized iron pipe of 
varying lengths up to two or three inches 


less than the height of your vase—pos- 
sibly ranging from seven to twelve 
inches. Cluster these with the tallest in 


with a heavy piece of 
wire and a pair of pliers, “tie” them 
together, tightly, securely, in three differ- 
ent places. Then you have a home-made 
giant “pipe-organ holder.” It may be 
weighted in the container with bird gravel 
poured around the outside of the holder, 
up to three or four inches. 

Do not crowd Dahlias. Let them be 
individualists, each standing out by it- 
self, a complete and independent unit of 
your design. Good luck with the Dahlia 
decorations! 


the center, then, 


Pansies and Violas 
(Continued from page 360) 


pearance of these latter Violas is very 
similar to Pansies but the leaf and type 
of plant is the true Viola. The difference 
between these two strains is about the same 
as between ordinary Pansies and the Swiss 
Giant strain of Pansy. 

Odorata. (The Sweet Violet.) If sown 
in the fall the seed will come up next 
spring and the plants then come into bloom 
the spring following. The named varieties 
come true from seed, but may produce a 
few lighter colored plants. 


Viola Species 


All the from 

seed. 
Bosniaca. 

pine species. 


Bowles’ Black. (V. 


following can be grown 
Rose magenta, a distinct Al- 


nigra.) Tiny flat cir- 


cular flowers, of a glossy black, relieved 
by a gold point in center. Very inter- 


esting. 

Calcarata. A royal indigo with 
pencilings but there will also be 
cream or pink lilae. 

Florariensis. A hybrid variety, 
beautiful lavender all summer. 

Gracilis Lord Nelson. One of the most 
perpetual Violas, very floriferous and beau- 
tiful in its violet-purple coloring. The 
flowers are held very erect on long stems 
above the foliage. 

Jovi. Blooms in 
leaves appear and is 
pink-lilac. 

Tricolor, (Johnny-Jump-Up.) Purple, 
blue, and yellow. If allowed to seed will 
carpet Tulip and Iris beds. 


radiate 
purple, 


flowers 


April before its own 
then a mound of 


| SNOW QUEEN—Long spikes of 
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DELPHINIUM SEEDS 
WHEELERCROFT 


Hand-Pollinated 
Spikes 244 to 5 feet 
234 to 314 inches, stock famed for strength, 
vigor, and perfection of form. 


GENTIAN BLUE—New—Bright deep blue, un- 
MEL © xe we thas ec erst Wand ee eee Pkt. $3.00 
BURGUNDY—trich wine, even color ..Pkt. $2.50 
ROYAL PURPLE—Dazzling royal velvet 
Pkt. $2.50 
large pure 
white flowers of goed lasting quality Pkt. $2.50 


Trial pkt. of any of these $1.00 
Catalogue 


AGNES A. WHEELER 


6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portiand, Oregon 
ad ele ee 


Pansy Seed 
Mile-High Monsters 


mile above sea level. Size, 
gees plants very outstanding 


1 oz. $1.25. 


LONG’S GARDENS, Boulder, Colorado 


of bloom; flowers 





Developed in 
Colorado, a 
form, colors, and 


Mixed Pkt. 25c; 










oe ordi- 


1 
$3. 00 for wh en you 
why DELPHINIUM oo Hybrids 
— easily raise - 
c : 
& Rein. 
for $1. 00? crop seed now—Nert kt $|.00 
Start pln Pollenized.----- ae | complete 
hand cirilow directions, oo Dept. . 
Easy-to- aot list mailed 
perennia aaa Gorden Favorites” 








OUR NEW CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 


‘‘Wild Flowers and Ferns of Vermont”’ 
Free for the asking 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 
COUNTRY CLUB ROAD 


Dept. F Barre, Vermont 


2YR.0l0 
FIELD 
>. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


Your money back if you are not entirely 
satisfied with this amazing bargain! Col- 
lection includes | Red Radiance, | Pink 
Radiance, 2 Talisman, 2 Ami Quinard, 
2 ie A and 2 Luxembourg. Send just $1.00 
today for rose collection No. 103. 


NAUGHTON FARMS, Inc., Dept. R-31, Waxahachie, Tex. 































PUSH or PULL it EASILY like a Wagon, FILL 
it like a Dust Pan, DUMP it by tipping forward. 
STRONG 


“Gard-n-Cart’” »-—— 


LIGHT, BALANCED, 


With its two rubber tired wheels, 
Fills just like a Dust Pan (see illustration). It 


it rolls along easily, 
dumps easier than 
because it’s so 


any garden yehicle you have ever used! Easy to do 


light and evenly balanced, 
man! No tipping over to one side or the other. 


Be sure to get one in time to use for your Fall clean-up and Fall 


yet strong enough to hold a 200 pound 


noiselessly. 





| 
HOODA Ri planting. You'll wonder how you ever got along before without 
C | Gard-n-Cart. 
TROUT BUDWIG MFG. CO. 
DALE, OREGON |. Bupwic Mec co. 4, ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. phat", 93 Chambers St., N.Y. C. 
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FALL LL BLOOMING IRIS | 
COLLECTION ‘| 


Our annual $1.00 collection of Fall 
Blooming Irises is larger than ever 
and has been further improved by 
adding new and improved varieties. 
Now every gardener can try the best |f} 
Fall Bloomers at a bargain price. 
Aut. King 


Dorcas Hutcheson 
Lt. Chavagnac 








| Eleanor Roosevelt 
| Autumn Elf 
Autumn Haze i 
Autumn Queen Southlan 
! Jean Siret October Opera 


Ten Fall Bloomers, Labeled, 
Postpaid in U.S., only. $1. 00 


| WRITE FOR FREE IRIS 
AND PEONY CATALOG 


| HILLIRISAND PEONY FARM 


LAFONTAINE, KANSAS 


| = 


RARE IRIS BULBS 


Plant these now for spring bloom. 


I. histrioides major, 50¢ each. 
I. reticulata, 25c each. 

I. reticulata var. Caniab, 75c each. 
Collection of 3 for $1.25; double collection for $2.25. 
WM. see ~ & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD . OREGON. 























Neu Garay oo MILDEWS 


Anew liquid Copper Fungicide touse egainsd 

Mildews, Black Spot & other plant diseases, =) 
Combines with “EXTRAX” Garden Spray for 
combination control of many insects and dis- 
eases. Pest Control Guide FREE. California 
Spray-Chemical Corp., “The ORTHO Co.” 
Bizabeth, New Jersey - Richmond, California 


> 5} >p 2. BE PD 


FUNGICIDE 







co PPE RB 











Add weeks of glorious color 
to your garden— 


This book will introduce 
you to new and ever more 
attractive varieties of "mums 
—show you how to plant 
and care for them in order 
to achieve best results— 
how to breed varieties of 
your own. 


Hardy 
Chrysanthemums 


By Alex Cumming, 
Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, 
Conn. 


168 pages, illus. $2.50 


LEX CUMMING has investigated and experimented 
for years with the hardy chrysanthemum. Not only 
has he introduced new colors and new forms into 

this family, but he has strengthened their fiber and given 
them a frostproof hardiness. Here is an entire book devoted 
to their hybridizing, raising and care; accompanied by 
many helpful photographs. Brilliantly written, packed full 
of easily digested gardening information, it is guaranteed 
to open new worlds of hardy chrysanthemum beauty to 
all who read it 


If you have a pet plant you want to increase by cut- 
tings- 

If you find fascination in growing large quantities from 
seet 

If you would control the blooming season by greenhouse 
culture 

If you would act the part of breeder yourself— 


Here is the manual of careful, exnerienced-tested meth- 
ods and procedures that will help you. 


(Mail the coupon below for 10 days’ examination on 





approval.) 
feeee 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
Send me Cumming-Hardy Chrysanthemums for 10 


days’ examination on approval. In 10 days | will send 
9k i 
$2.50 plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid 
(We pay postage on orders» accompanied by remit- 
tance.) 

Name ‘. 
Address ... 
City and State 
Position 


Company 


wrevrire rere eee se eccces sess eeeFG-8-40 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 
Martie Asney Hartzoe, (S. C.) 


Whoever makes a garden, 
Has, oh, so many friends— 
The glory of the morning, 
The dew when daylight ends, 
The wind, and rain, and sunshine, 
And dew, and fertile sod, 
For he who makes a garden, 
Works hand in hand with God. 


DovuGLAsS MALLOCH 


Aveust 2—Lawns are growing fast 
since the showers and have to be clipped 
often to keep the grass a uniform height. 


Today, decayed stems were taken from 
Rose bushes and weak growth eut out. 


Then we had a trench dug between the 
Roses and manure put in it. We want 
fine fall blooms. Ivy borders were edged 
and the clippings used to replace plants 
injured by the hot weather. 

Seabiosas are noticeable in the garden; 
the flowers of Blue Moon are quite 
double on long stems and are a pretty 
shade of blue, while Loveliness is salmon- 
rose and all the name implies. 

A friend invited me to see her field 
of Zinnias, and they were indeed worth 
going to see. She had many varieties 


and colors but each planted separately 
and blending into the next. She said 


she had seen to it that they didn’t lack 
water during the dry hot spell last month, 
but the hose was not turned on them in 
full sunshine for that would have burned 
the leaves. Seeing hers made me resolve 
to have more Zinnias another year! And 
her Plantain Lilies, with white-margined 


leaves and spikes of bluish lavender 
flower-bells, fascinated me. These grow 
rapidly in sun or shade liking much 


humus in the soil. The clumps ean be 
separated in autumn or spring. 


AvuaGust 5—There has been rain enough 
to really get in the ground. I noticed 
today that Russell Lupines, which had 


looked dead, were sending out new 
growth. I also noticed dandelions and 


plantains coming up on lawns. These 
are a nuisance for their big leaves crowd 
out the grass. It’s not an easy job to 
grub them out, although there are tools 
that can be used to drop a destroying 
chemical in the middle of each plant. 
We are going to use a solution of one 
pound of powdered iron sulphate or 
copperas in one and a half gallons of 
vater, applying it to the needy places 
in the lawn. It may be necessary to use 
several applications a few weeks apart 
to destroy them. -This will burn the 
weeds but will not hurt the grass to any 
extent. 


Avucust 7—During this lazy month 
spent flowers are clipped here and there, 
shallow cultivation is kept up where there 
is no mulch, we spray and powder if 
necessary—in fact, as the garden has 
been kept in fairly good shape we now 
have leisure to sit relaxed, and enjoy it 
while listening to snatches of song and 
chirping of birds, and notice the many 
different butterflies such as monarch, tiger 


swallowtail, viceroy, 
buckeye and others. Butterflies are as 
colorful as flowers, darting about. 

Marigolds are making a display at this 
time. Crown of Gold has slightly sweet- 
scented flowers but the foliage is odor- 
less as is the ease with Silver Crown. 
Dwarf Little Giant, growing about 6 
inches high, makes an effeetive edging 
for a border. With so many Marigolds 
to choose from, everyone should find a 
place for these showy annuals. 


cloudless sulphur, 


It is possible to have many flowers 
blooming this month. I was in a neigh- 
bor’s garden this afternoon and saw a 
dozen or more shrubs, perennials, annuals 
and bulbs in bloom. Snow-on-the-Moun- 
tain (Euphorbia marginata) with white 
edged green leaves was cool looking in 
sunny places. In their orchard were 
ripe peaches, apples and grapes. They 
have such things as a wood house, tool 
house, and Scuppernong arbor—all made 
attractive with vines and other plantings. 
These could have been concealea with tall 
shrubbery but in this garden they were 
cool retreats in which to rest or work. 





Aveust 10—It didn’t take much per- 
suasion from friend-husband to make me 
come in out of the hot sun at ten o’elock! 
We’re in the midst of another heat wave! 
But on this dewy morning the garden 
did look enchanting and as I went near 
an herb corner I got whiffs of the clove- 
like odor of Basil and aromatic odors 
from Savory and Thyme. I noticed that 
Roses, which were cut back, have new 
shoots. I eultivated about them and 
Chrysanthemums, early in the morning. 
Our Roses have very little black spot 
leaves as we've kept it under control. 
Sulphur may burn the leaves in_ hot 
veather so for a fungicide at this time 
we use a spray that contains copper—a 
weak Bordeaux mixture. We spray Phlox, 
too, against mildew with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. 

We are not allowing Azaleas to suffer 
for water; they must not be dug about 
for their roots are near the surface. We 
keep them well mulched with leaf mold. 


AvuGust 17—There has been so much 
rain that everything is water-soaked! It 
is even too wet to have the lawns mowed 
and the grass has grown high. But I 
was able to cut an armful of beautiful 
Roses! Zephyranthes rosea are blooming 
profusely; we call them Rain Lilies and 
they truly bloom after rains. Liriope 
museari has spikes of blue flowers that 
look like Grape Hyacinths; this is hardy 
with grass-like foliage and when large 
clumps are formed makes charming low 
border plantings. Hardy Phlox, and 
Verbenas, that were cut back are a mass 
of blossoms again. Cannas have tropical- 
looking leaves and large heads of clustered 
flowers; they are so dependable, revelling 
in full ‘sun. They like lots of humus dug 
in. King Midas has rich yellow flowers 
among the green foliage; there are showy 
red ones like President, but my favorites 
are rose-pink Rosea Gigantea and salmon- 
pink Mrs. Alfred Conard. When Cannas 
are planted so that colors of the flowers 


do not clash or are in borders of a 
separate color, or those harmonizing, 


they are very effective and will bloom 


all summer. 














Safety Valve 


When I suddenly find 
I’ve an ax to grind 

With the world and all that’s in it 
And I’m sick of life 


With its grief and strife 
And would leave it in a minute, 


Then to ease my hurt 
I dig in the dirt 
And grapple with lusty weeds 
And chop the sod with vengeful hoe 
And grind a grub with a bitter heel 
Into the dust 
Because I must. 
Can you guess how much better it makes 
me feel? 
Then I scatter seeds 
Believing they'll grow. 
I know they will grow; 
before! 

So my faith swings back 
To the proven track 
And I am my steady self once more. 
For this intimate question I beg 

pardon, 
But wha’ do you use instead of a garden? 


—DONNAFRED BAKER 


they’ve done it 


your 


Garden Magic 


The nicest thing in the world to do, 

Is to plant a garden—and share it, too! 

There is breath-taking magic in the way 

New blossoms replace those you’ve given 
away. 

A sly magician must be around, 

Waving his wand o’er the Crocus ground, 

Conjuring the blue and gold and white 

Out of the ground—just overnight! 

And when you’ve weeded and planted and 
pruned 


To make of your garden a place well 
groomed ; 
When with your scissors you’ve snipped 


here and there 

For the riot of blossoms some dear friend 
will share; 

Then a health-giving tiredness deepens your 
sleep 

And you waken refreshed, when a garden 
you keep. 

And when 
share, 

Heaven seems nearer, and God lightens care. 

—EvELYN BUIS 


with others, this garden you 


Your Garden of Verse’ 


Lilac Time 


“Come down to Kew in Lilac time,” 
Sang Alfred Noyes of London. 


But now, 

Can nostrils tuned to powder’s 
Inhale the Lilac’s daintiness? 
Will flowers bloom in a gas-filled hell 
Of life-destroying bomb and shell? 


smell 


The Cherry trees with their seas of bloom 
So redolent of sweet perfume 


And the birds, 

(As the sun sinks low). 

The throstle, linnet, and cuckoo, 
And nightingale in evening dew. 


What of them, now, 
When the Hungry Beast of War goes raging 
West and East? 


In Lilae time! 


In Lilae time in London! 


—EVELYN VERNON BUIS 


Estranged 


I planted a little Cedar tree 
Half a head shorter than I, 
Rejoiced at green fingers pointing up 
Straining to brush the sky. 


The wide world called and I said goodbye 
To the tree with its strong young arms 
Staunch and spicy and comforting 
Stilling my heart’s alarms. 


For strange long years I tramped afar, 
Sought peace again from my tree— 

It stood aloof with its own bird song 
Grown far away from me. 


—Joy A. Biees 


Tall Elm Shadows 


Morning shadows from Elm trees 
Dance across the street, 

While noon-day shadows are gathered in, 
Prim skirts about their feet. 


—Epna Licut DYER 


The Wattf Li L 


No one can tell what unborn beauty 
. . ¢ -¢ 
sleeps in the slime, for out of it comes life 
when the sun tempers the water, and the 
delicate green leaves spread out on the 
surface. It is not long before this simple 
water plant brings to light a gift of ex- 
quisite loveliness in the bloom. 


Morning 


Out of the slime embracing the sublime 

This spirit flower aspires to reach the 
light 

And add its beauty to the dawn’s first 
blush. 


Mid-day 
The liquid glow of the full sun at noon 
Is poured into the heart of this strange 
bloom 
That reaches just above the water’s gloom. 


Night 
The moon treads quietly when the closed 
buds 
Rest silently upon the silvered glow 
Of water sprinkled with a purple dew. 
—Hvueu FInpiay 


This Scent of Boxwood 


This scent of Boxwood that the sun 
Entices to my casement door 

Brings to my mind the faint perfume 
My Grandaunt wore. 


Severe of form, her thin words clipped 
Tactless, honest, she went her way 

Ignoring what her neighbors thought 
Or folk might say! 


Her bonnets bare of quilling and 
No ribands fluttered as she tripped 

Sedately down the hand-carved stair, 
For visiting equipped. 


But sometimes in the morning . hours, 
And always when her tasks were done 

There clung to her the prim clean scent 
Of Boxwood in the sun. 


—HELEN BAYLEY 


lace, 


Davis 


* Readers are invited to 


contribute original poems 
for this column. 





King Alfred Daffodils 
10 Large Bulbs 
$400 


Grand monarch of all Daffo- 
dils; rich golden yellow; large 
fiowers on 24 inch stems. Lasts 
Y long in the garden and as cut 
flower. Vigorous grower. Ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 

















EMPEROR ¢ VICTORIA 
20 Large Bulbs *J0O 


Select your choice of (ay 
Emperor with rich yellow i} 
S f} 







trumpet . and petals, or a 
Victoria with white petals ,} 
and yellow trumpet. These 

two favorites are fine com- 
panion plants. Valuable 
for beds, borders, cutting. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


e TULIPS - 


We can deliver the highest quality, top size 
Tulip bulbs, produced by the cool moist cli- 
mate of the Puget Sound country. Our bulbs 
have been giving complete satisfaction to 
thousands of satisfied customers for more than 
25 years. Remember we grow them. 
Send for our catalog listing Tulips, Daffodils, 
Iris, Lilies and many other bulbs for Fall 
planting. Order early while a full selection is 
assured. 

Here are a few special offers for Flower 
Grower readers. 


COLCHICUMS 


(Giant Autumn-Flowering 
Crocus) 


5 Bulbs *Joo 


Each bulb bears many unus- 
ually beautiful rosy-carmine 
flowers. Hardy; easy to grow; 
good for cutting. Makes in- 
teresting gifts for the sick, as 
bulbs will bloom without soil 
or water. 














SILVER STARS 


(Ornithogalum Nutans) 
30 Large Bulbs *J00 


This new and unusual bulb bears elegant 
spikes of beautiful frosty, silvery-grey flowers 
shaded pale sea-green. Thrives in dense shade 
or open border. Hardy. Valuable for cutting. 





R.F.D. 6 
Box 516 F 


ENGLISH IRIS 
SUNSET 


12 Large Bulbs $1.00 


Sometimes called the “Garden 
Orchid.”’ Sunset is a rosy 
orchid-lavender, blooming in 
June and early July. Hardy; 
- a good cut flower; height 19 
inches. 








TACOMA, WASH. 


FLOWER GROWER 
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PROTECT } 


USE BUG-A-BOO 
GARDEN SPRAY 





Kills cr controls prac- 
tically all troublesome 
garden insects. Easy to 
mix — highly concen- 
trated, 4 ounces make 
12to 18 gallons. Will not 
clog sprayer. Protect the 
garden. Get some Bug- 

a-boo Garden Spray. pny 





Buy at leading hardware, garden supply, 
drug, and department stores. 


GARDEN SPRAY 
FOR PLANT INSECTS 








LATEST AND BEST 
SWEET PEAS 


Splendid list of Seeds for 
Fall Sowing 
Bulbs for Fall Planting 


Catalog Now Ready 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 

















——> BETTER DELPHINIUMS <——— 


We offer you our surplus seeds and plants from the 
world’s best strains: Lyondel, Gold Medal, Pacific, 
Imperials, Sutton and Wrexham None better can be 
btained. Seeds should be planted now. Per packet 50c; 
$ pkts. $1 Baby secdlings for 1941 blooms, $3. per 
hundred. 25 for $1.25.) Large one year transplants heavy 


roots, $1.50 per dozen; 25 for $2.50; $8. per 100. A few 
fine prize winning specimen plants at $1. each. White 
double blo med plants $2. each Small pkt. of novelty 
seeds, wi folder, 25c, Folder free Everything guaranteed. 


DEL PHINIt M EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
Puyallup, Wash. 










PANSIES 


Largest, most beauti- 
ful,e xquisitely waved 
and crinkled. Choicest 
colors, mixed. Manyare 
7 gaily blotched. Special: 
36c-Pkt. (200 seeds) 1 Oc; 
600seceeds25c.?Postpaid. 
d Forget-Me-Nets Blue, white 
. and pink, mixed. t. tall. 
—_ Bulb Book #F°T4 Packet 10c; 1/4 oz. 30c. 
--Daffodils, " ti’ 

t ulips, ete. Bur- Fr English Daisies Double; red, 
pee’s American- }23:%j Tose, pink, white, mixed.6 in. 
rown Bulbs, all Packet 16c; 1/8 oz. 50c. 
ighest quality. @ Special, all 3 above Pkts. 25c 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 112 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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We Hear from Texas 
Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


To me the meanest flower that grows 

can give thoughts 
That do ofte n lie too dee p for words. 
WILLIAM WorRDSWORTH 


F there were no. glorious minded 
people in the world who love flowers 
just for the sake of their being 

flowers then we would have no_ horti- 
culturists to make a study of flower needs 
and to advance their perfection from the 
primitive newly-found plant to the re- 
markable lovliness of advanced states in 
beauty. How could we do without these 
people? I believe we are not half thank- 
ful enough to them for their scientific 
work. 

There comes to mind at this moment 
a nondescript pink flower I saw years 
ago and asked the name whereupon the 
girl said, “Oh, it’s Calystegia and mama 
just hates it beeause it isn’t as pretty 
as the other flowers.” 

Now I see in the Hill Top Nursery 
catalogue this same small flower making 
its bow under the name Oriental Rose 
Vine and boasting larger size, deeper 
color and longer time to bloom. The plant 
came from Eastern Asia. Asia has sent 
lovely additions to the garden world and 
this little rose-like flower, after being 
forgotten for so long a time, may be 
honored again. 

I have seen several different flowers 
and plants this summer that were most 
pleasing to me, and I wondered that I 
had not gotten them. Perhaps my speak- 
ing of them will induce you to get them 
for next yvear as all were remarkable 
for beauty and distinct appeal. 

One was a golden leaved shrub that 
does not lose its clear color and grow 
rusty as many such plants do. It’s very 
similar to California Privet and may be 
trained as you wish. Among other green- 
ery it pfovides an accent that is notice- 
ably attractive. The name is Golden 
Ibota Privet. 

At this same house I saw the Oakleaf 
Hydrangea in full bloom and to my 
mind it is the one plant of this family 
that is charming both in bloom and 
when just waving its green, oak-shaped 
leaves in summer and again displaying 
them in autumn when they have turned 
bright red. Its bunches of white flowers 
are not as large as those of its sister 
plant and they turn to purple from June 
on. The botanical name is Hydrangea 
quercifolia. 

Here is something else you might like 
for its supreme oddity. It is the wooly 
Speedwell, Veronica incana. Its leaves 
and stems are covered with a_ silvery 
white wool while its flowers are a lovely 
blue. There is a pretty story about this 
plant in that it will cause affinity be- 


tween those who are in discord and 
create happiness again. It blooms in 


July and August but seed planted now 
will provide plants for next year’s bloom- 
ing. Seed germinates in two weeks. 
V. ineana is an edging plant (9 inches 
high) but I admired most the 18-inch 
plants of V. longifolia and V. spicata 
with blue spikes. 


As trees are one of the. “aaustehaves” 
today in a garden perliaps you would 
like the Golden Tree “Wisteria” (Labur- 
num vossi) that has long elusters of 
pea-shaped flowers that look for all the 
world like the Chinese Wisteria except 
in color. If this tree is kept pruned 
to low height the drooping blooms will 
attract every passerby. There is also a 
variety of Wisteria that carries 4-foot- 
long blooms in a deep purple tint. It 
is Multijuga Kyushaku, a true beauty 
from Japan. It blooms earlier and is 
much swifter in its growth than other 
Wisteria. On pergolas it is unusually 
charming with its long drooping bloom. 
Trained as a low tree it would be a 
picture with its bloom reaching the grass. 

Last vear I bought seed of Verbena 
Brilliant and thought it was lovely, but 
this year Verbena God of Fire is more 
desirable. A friend tells me it can be 
had for the winter window garden by 
planting now in August. The color 
will add interest there. The heads are 
made up of nearly thirty florets of the 
most dazzling scarlet vou ever saw and 
they remain lovely for so long. 

I tried out seed of the David Burpee 
Zinnia this summer and find it striking 
and true to its remarkable claim in de- 
scription. All my blooms measured up 
to 5 inches across and some were 6. It 
holds its vivid scarlet up to the ripening 
stage. A lovely flower! I am sowing 
seed of Zinnias for October flowering 
(and on to frost bloom) and with us they 
will last well into December 

I believe I have mentioned one lovely 
flowering tree tor your garden addition 
but here are several more that will 
beautify it. One, the Japanese Weeping 
Cherry, deserves a place near your gar- 
den seat where it can shower you with 
pink bloom in early spring. I think | 
have never seen anything more lovely 
than one of these well developed trees 
in full flower. Sueh a pieture is not 
forgetable. 

If you like tall trees, Auilanthus 
(Prairie Palm) will surprise you with 
its swift growth and its brilliant green 
tropical folhage. It will stand any- 
thing but a fire under it and_ shoots 
skyward to 60 feet, so be sure to set it 
“away back.” 

I bought two Chinese Elms but I do 
not like them. Their roots seek the sur- 
face and they are too “leggy” affording 
little shade. Too, they seem to have a 
life as all the top of one has died. 


= you have a place in deep shade 
where you wish a filler, why not try 
Viburnum lantana that gets only 10 feet 
high and will grow in deep shade. It 
has white flower clusters in May fol- 
lowed by red berries that turn black 
as they ripen. The foliage is fine. 

I have seen evidence of the wonder 
working vitamin B,, and I believe we are 
just on the eve of discovery of wonders 
lving in store for us. I like the tablet 
arrangement of this better than the pow- 
der or the liquid. It is safer in han- 
dling. One tomato vine in the garden 
had 20 tomatoes on one bunch and | 
counted 123 blooms on the vine asidé from 
the other heated tomatoes. This was in 
early June so I can assume there is 
power in vitamin B,. 
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Daffodils 


for Naturalizing 


(from our own Mile Front Farm) 
This mixture is made up of only choice 
types and varieties that are suitable for 
naturalizing . . . make the planting infor- 
mal and allow the tops to ripen natur- 
ally each season and they will increase in 
beauty year after year. 


$5 per 100—$45 per 1000 


lamp 6 DalterE 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. F 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 











Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It's free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 


Lowest Prices 














GRANTS PASS OREGON 
16 Irises, no duplications, labeled.................- 
40 Irises, (16 above and 24 others) not labeled........ “3 
8 Double English Violets, fragrant..................-- $! 
ke EE ere rer $! 
10 Painted Daisies, mixed shades.............+..e-000. $i 
ee ee rrrerrrr errr errr ry $i 


De atts can ohne eds ccuncneseecdcncasionns oo $i 
Write for Iris Catalog 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 


KEMP'S 
NEW HYBRID JAPANESE IRISES 


(Jap. Variety Harmony X Species, Laevigata Alba Pupurea) 

After 20 years of patient work and waiting our efforts 
to effect a successful cross was rewarded with three 
double and one single of remarkable size and beauty. 
These four hybrids are now being offered to the public 
for the first time. 

It is impossible to give even the 
of them in a small advertisement. 
cordially invited to send 
list which will be sent 
spring catalog, 
Iris of our 
and merit. 








briefest description 
Therefore you are 
for comprehensive descriptive 
you free, together with our 1940 
listing 22 varieties of straight Japanese 
own origination of exceptional beauty 


KEMP'S GARDENS, 


Breeders & Growers 


Little Silver, N. J. 


September Spider Lily 
Lycoris Radiata 

Gracefully waved, narrow petals of a 

salmon-rose with long protruding stamens 

giving a spider-like effect. 

Pot Bulbs Now to Bloom in Sept. & Oct. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
178 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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rates Sein THE RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR 
Tit mt PATENT APPLIED FOR 

eo =Now permits planting bulbs in groups, 
puis i} massed rows and individually at low 
wy +4 cost. It also provides for bulb location 
hey Ky and identification. 

++ it Circular on request 

io ani 

wht =e Reden-Tite Bulb Protector Co. 














P. 0. Box 814 — GREENWICH, CONN. 


Gladiolus— 


Are you interested in glads? If not you 
should be. Try to visit some gladiolus 
| gardens this summer and see the beau- 
| 





tiful colors and forms that are _ infi- 
nitely superior to the older varieties. I 
grow about forty acres and will be glad 
to have you visit my fields during 
August and September. I grow hun- |] 
dreds of varieties including about all 
of the newest and finest. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 





























Al Says:- 


Plantsmen of renown are also known to 
their friends by the appearance of the let- 
ters they write. Major Vanderbilt, the 
California originator of Delphiniums and 
other plants, often writes a letter on a 
typewriter that produces uneven left mar- 
gins, or else he is impatient and at times 
fails to shove the carriage over as far as 
it will go. Fred Danks of Australia, the 
Poppy expert, uses a faded typewriter rib- 
bon, so faded that it is hard to make out 
the words on a page. George Lawler, the 
bulb grower of Tacoma, writes a letter in 
longhand which looks so peculiar that it 
seems as though it is a carbon copy and 
that he has kept the original for his files. 
C. Betscher, of Hemerocallis fame, of 
Dover, Ohio, writes in a-tiny hand with an 
indelible pencil in such a way that I am 
never sure what he is trying to say. Re- 
gardless of their letters, I admire these men 
and the flowers they have produced. 


* * * 


Same years ago the late E. G. 
Hill, world-famous Rose grower and 
originator of Richmond, Indiana, 
was going through the new seed- 
lings under trial in his green- 
houses. He came to a yellow Rose. 
“Throw this one away,” he said 
to the young chap who was follow- 
ing him along. But this young 
fellow had grown this Rose from 
seed, had cared for it and watched 
it. He had faith in it. So he begged 
Mr. Hill to let him keep it and try 
it outdoors. Mr. Hill agreed. Time 
proved that the young man’s faith 
was not misplaced. The Rose in due 
time made 


its debut. The name 
given it was Joanna Hill. 
* * 7 
In this year’s Wayside Gardens Com- 


pany catalogue I note that Fuchsia magel- 
lanica alba listed. As far as I know, 
this is the first time this has been offered 
in the East, though it well known on 
the Pacific Coast, where it is usually listed 
as F. macrostemma alba. One of the best 
authorities in the West told me it the 
hardiest of al] Fuchsias, while another of 
equal experience told me it was not espe- 
cially hardy. Weight of opinion, after I 
had inquired of a number of growers, 
that it is one of the hardiest. It not 
really white, but has a faint lilac tinge. 
It is a lovely little flower. In the North 
and East, of course, it will die to the 
ground in winter and need some cover to 
survive. It likes shade. This applies to 
some of the reddish Fuchsias being offered 
in the East this year. 
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18 


* * 7 


Of all the Korean hybrid Chrysanthemums 
that Alex Cumming of Bristol, Connecticut, 
has introduced, the hardiest as far as my 
own experience is concerned, is Country 
Girl. This is a strapping, buxom plant that 
grows to three feet high and of wide pro- 
portions. The soft pink flowers, of which 
there are scores and scores on a plant, may 
seem insignificant beside some of the other 
gorgeous Koreans. Yet these make excel- 
lent cut flowers. Next spring the plant 
will be alive, whether it has been covered 
or not. Mr. Cumming once told me that 
he had intended to discard Country Girl 
and not introduce it but the field hands 
liked it so well because of its vigorous 
growth, that they pleaded with him to save 
it. He did and brought it out. 


Al Amsel 


ORIENTAL POPPY 


Planted now should bloom next year 
Large field grown roots. Grown from divisions. 


Guaranteed 
with each order. 


true to name. 


Planting directions 


All plants are labeled and 


shipped POSTPAID. Order Now. 


SNOWFLAME (Pat. 
pure white. 
and rare, each .75; 

*MRS. PERRY — large, 
beautiful clear pink, 
COCR ccccccccccscccces 

*BEAUTY OF 
a 

CAVALIER—laree, crinkly 
deep a red. Tall 
and new, each........ 

*OLYMPIA— DOU BLE Sal- 

each..... 35e 

TRESS — large, 

beautiful lilac rose. New 
and fine, 50 

FAIRY—delicate rose pink, 

gg Sa free ee 

i ares 

HELEN, TELIZABETH — 


light La France pink. 
Deeply — long 
blooming, each ...... -50 
HENRI CA YEUX — Wine 
purple. Does best in 
partial shade, each....50 


365)—Sensational new variety. 
toned upper half of flower is flame orange, 
Strong grower and free flowering. 





Two- 
lower half 
Unusual 


three for $2.00; $7.50 per 12. 


PURITY—Pure Coral 
pink, large and fine. .50¢ 
*PERRY’S WHITE—large 
glistening white ...... 50 
*LULU NEELY—large ox- 
See BE. sucdcnoceded 50 
*WURTEMBERGIA — larg- 
est of all red......... 50 


*ORANGE KING — select 
large orange .......+. 
MAY SASL SS —taree sal- 
mon pink ... .35 


SASS PIN K—large flow- 


ers, delicate flesh pink. 
PERFECTION — large, 
dainty pink crinkled. 
Ball BONS 10000600000 50 
WUNDERKIND — finest 
cerise or Begonia-rose. 
Large flowers, tall stems. 
TEED GD cccccccceces 50 








*J0YCE—Beautiful Am. SALMON GLOW — new 
Beauty rose, tall and tall DOUBLE. Late. 
free flowering, each. ..35 Brilliant salmon ......50 

Any three 35c varieties. .............020-00. $ .80 
Any three 5S0c varieties... .........sseseeses 1.20 
12 varieties, your choice, (except Snowflame) 3.95 
One of each of all 20 varieties listed in- 
Cleimg BROWER occ cccccccccccsscsvcce 
*One of each marked with star* seven 
DRED.  dunnsdoteeesvsvesereoneseqecess ee 1.75 
fnew me BAROAI: We are mares a field 

of poppies this fall and have some fine mixed 

plants of finest varieties. We offer these at oa 

a Bargain. Eight fine plants, unlabeled, for 

$1.00. Postpaid. 

Box F Prospect, Ohio 





—LEWISIA REDIVIVA— 


Great feathery flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy rock-garden peren- 
nial. Plant dormant tubers right now. 15 for 
$1.00, 100 for $6.00. Unique Bulb Catalog. 
Dept. Z. 





REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown New Jersey 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Growers of fine gladioli 











WICHERT, ILLINOIS 











|Special IRIS Offer 


ALLUWE—Copper, peach and reddish bronze........ $.25 
BUECHLEY’S GIANT—Colossal clean biue.......... 25 
CRYSORO—Clear deep golden yellow............... -25 
ETHELWYN DUBUAR—Glorious pure pink......... -25 
NENE—Huge rose red. Outstanding................. -25 
RED DOMINION—Rich yelvety red................. 35 


One each of these fine sorts $1.25 
Send for free catalog listing a wonderful 


assortment 
of these newest and best Iris 


at very moderate prices. 
. ‘ . 101 Sharp, Room Lb B 
_ EE ee 
NURSERI = Ss 


Seeds 
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IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON 


POISONOUS 
But Sure Death 

the Ps 
Manufa 


HEMICAI 


cfurers 


THE ee 1, ere) 
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This new practical tool is 
being acclaimed by home 
Gardeners and nurserymen 
here. Used at the 
cultural exhibits of 
both World Fairs where 
jardens must be at their 
est. At your dealer’s or 
order direct. $2.50 deliv- 
ered. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 


Scofield Mfg. Co. 
Box 136, Sta. A, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


or 





George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Box 35, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
Eastern U.S.A. Distributor 
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Classified Advertising Section 


TAAMLLSHANLAUAAAOENLONENEEO 





yenneniens TIE mu mut TT 


RATE i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12'sc per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted SH 
WITH ORDER. 


Behe Evergreens 


25, 2 YEAR COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE $1.00; 15—3 yr. 
transplants, $1.00; 4—4 yr. transplants, $1.00 4 Irish 
Juniper 8-10 inch transplants, $1.00. Numerous bargains. 
Complete list). RANSOM NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio 








BULBOUS IRIS, 75 Dutch, 100 Spanish, 25 English, 
your choice $2.50; all, $7.00 postpaid. Tulips, flowering 
size, $14,00 per 1000, not prepaid. Vito Conenna Bulb 
Farm, Snohomish, Washington. 








FORTY DARWIN | TULIPS $1.00. Large bedding size, 
diameter 1” up. Price not advanced yet but order early 
Other Dollar Specials: 100 Ranunculus or Anemones; 40 
Dutch Iris; 12 King Alfred Daffodils; 30 Narcissus; One 
Clivia. Each item $1.00. Three items $2.75. Six, $5.35. 
Postpaid. Fall Bulb Catalog out Aug. 15. Tells how to 
grow Amaryllis and all bulbs. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., 
La Verne, Calif. 

DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, CROCUS, etc 
shipped duty free, charges prepaid to destination. Apply 
for catalog. J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. van Deursen, Sas- 
senheim, _Holland 





‘Cactus 





CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all dif- 
ferent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. ‘These are Cacti, not 
succulents. Cultural directions and 25 Candy Cactus seed 
and 25 mixed Cacti seed free with each order. 1 small 
Old Man Cactus 25c extra. This is the best offer in the 
Cactus world. No catalog at present; order direct from 
this adv. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas 








CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration, naming, beautifully illustrated 
Recognized authority Learn about fascinating Cacti. 
$1.00 six months. Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 


Daffodils 


NARCISSUS, Daffodils, Jonquils, call ‘em what you will. 
Descriptive catalog of World's best and newest varieties. 
Edwin C. Powell, Rt. a _ Roe kville, Md. 








DAFFODILS—15 choice os for $1. 00, 50 for $2.00, 
postpaid, 5 named varieties, King Alfred, Olympia, Sir 
Watkin, Emperor and Croesus. 7 variety mixture, $8.50 
per bushel (not prepaid). River’s Edge Flower Farm, 
Nuttall, Va. 

“HAND-MADE” Daffodil Mixture. Each package contains 
100 bulbs—25 varieties—S8 distinct types, covering two 
months bloom, includes King Alfred, Olympia. Laurens 
Koster, Glory of Sassenheim, Buttercup, ete., $3.00 pack- 
age, 5 packages (500) $14.00. Daffodils tae naturalizing, 
Barri Conspicuus, Early and Late Poeticus, also mixture 
12 good yarieties covering six weeks bloom, $1.50 hun- 
dred; $12.50 thousand. Everything blooming size. Price 
list. Howard Gardens, Re public, Mo. 





 Delphiniums 


GOLD MEDAL DELPHINIUMS—large flowers, fine spikes. 
Lady Eleanor, Blue Spire, Isla. Purple Splendour, etc. 
Also Pacific Hybrids. Seeds—Selected $1.00. Mixed 50c. 
Hibberson, 853 Byng St., Victoria, Vancouver Island, 
Canada 





Epiphyllums 








EPIPHYLLUMS—Special Offer, 25% discount on all 
catalog prices, many of these small plants offered have 
flowered, are out of 1 qt. containers and ready for 
larger. With these success will be yours. Ventura Epiphyl- 
lum Gardens, 201 McFarlane Drive, Ventura Calif. 





Eremurus 








WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL LILY—Rare Eremurus, 
1-2 yr., $1.00 per 10. Assorted pink, yellow. white. Now 
booking orders. Fairview Gardens, Fox Lake, Wisconsin. 








Hemerocallis 
BEAUTIFUL DAYLILIES—10 good varieties, wide color 
range, covering seasOn’s bloom, $1.75; 3 each (30 plants) 
$3.50, prepaid. Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. 








DAYLILIES, Dauntless, Linda, Patricia, Serenade. Sunny 
West—each $1.50. Hyperion. Iris Perry, Mrs. A. __H. 
Austin, Mrs. W. H. Wyman, Ophir, Radiant, each 50c. 
Bardeley, Calypso, Gem, Gypsy, Imperator, Margaret 
Perry, each 25c. Postage paid on orders over $2.00. 
Fisher Flowers, Germantown, Tenn. 








Iris 





IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, pre- 
paid for $1.00. List of 450 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Il. 





1R1S—Modern varieties very attractively priced in my free 
catalog of ‘‘Rugged Kansas Grown Iris.’ Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Generous count assured. Linwood Iris Gar- 
dens, 3425 W. Central, Wichita, Kansas. 


TWICE-BLOOMING !R!IS—vwrite for our large free book- 
let illustrating varieties in natural color as well as de- 
scribing and pricing the finest tall-bearded, dwarf, and 
fall-blooming sorts. National Iris Gardens, Box 223-F, 
Beaverton, Oregon: 








IRIS BARGAINS—30 all different, very choice Iris, post- 
paid East of Mississippi River, for $1.00. Labeled 30c 
extra. Write for above list and So collections. Mt. 
Upton Iris Gardens, Mt. Upton, N. 





SIBERIAN IRIS—6 blooming size plants prepaid, $1.00. 
Request our descriptive list of Peonies and Double English 
Violets. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 








Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European” 


corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium— 
Cyclamen mite; Rose pests; etc. 20 page Green Booklet 
free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. 
(makes 12-24 gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; 
% gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for 
circular describing sprayer that works from the _ hose. 
THE = COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East Willis- 
ton, N. ° 











Lawn Seeds 





“PURE KENTUCKY” Biue Grass Lawn Seed of the same 
highly dependable quality is cheaper now. We know that 
nature’s plan of early seeding is best and you will like 
the way it comes up and grows. 5 Ibs. $1.50: 10 Ibs. 
$2.50; 25 Ibs. $5.75: 50 Ibs. $10.50. F. O. B. subject 
ones. WALNUT LAWN FARM, Military Rd., Lexing- 
ton, KY. 








Name 


Address 
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ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 


If Not, This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 
FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 
Two years for $3.00 


Oriental Poppies 





HUGE ORIENTAL POPPY PLANTS—Our gigantic roots 
produce flowers the first year. Write for free booklet 
describing and pricing the finest pink, rose, red, and 
varieties of other colors. National Iris Gardens, Box 
223-F, Beaverton, Oregon. 











Peonies 





PEONIES—AUTEN large Doubles, Singles, Japs, Hybrids: 
white, pink, novelty colors, unfading reds; all among 
world’s finest, an outstanding improvement in Peonies 
Small ads, plain catalogue permit moderate prices. 
Healthy roots, fresh dug. Send for list. Edward Auten 
Jr., Box W, Princeville, Illinois. 


JAPANESE PEONY collection. Isani-Gidui (white), 
Fuyajo, (mahogany), Antwerpen, (pink), Soshi, (rose), 
Instituteur Doriat, (red). The five sent postpaid for $5.00. 
Any three your selection, $3.00. Good standard divisions 
Eagle Gardens, Eagle Grove. lowa. 








PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. HAR- 
MEL PEONY COMPANY, Growers of Fine Peonies since 
1911, Berlin, Maryland. 








‘Peles Seals 











390 AUGUST, 1940 


PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
prices to The Horner Press, 3517 Lancaster Ave., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 








Seeds 


10 PACKETS PERENNIAL Flower Seeds, postpaid 25c. 
Plant now and grow your own hardy plants. Ida Cure, 
1327 Main St., Atchison, Kansas. 


Special Offers 


SOIL-S-GRO—I0ce PACKAGE for growing gg’ without 
soil and for plant-treatment with Vitamin sent post- 
paid. Satisfaction or money back. SOIL- s- ‘GRO LAB- 
ORATORIES, P. O. Box 292, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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OPPORTUNITY for man to earn big commission check 
weekly selling guaranteed nursery stock; learn landscap 
ing. Choice territories open throughout state. Customer 
now buying for Fall. Write quickly. Ilgenfritz, Monroe 
Nursery, Box 665F. Monroe, Michigan. 


IRIS, PEONIES, POPPIES, HEMEROCALLIS, 1000 
choice varieties, no room to transplant. Iris—100 varie 
ties, unlabeled 150 labeled, $5.00; 25 for $1.00 labeled; 
100 Dwarf Mixed $1.00; 6 Siberian, labeled, $1.00 
Poppies, 4 labeled $1.00. Peonies 6 for $1.00, 10 for 
$1.50, labeled; 3 Japs or Single Peonies $1.00 labeled. 
Hemerocallis, 6 for $1.00, labeled. Send me your want 
list for special prices. DR. THIMLAR GARDE NS, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 








Heliotropes Are Infallible 


HE tender Heliotropes are inconspic- 

uous bloomers of varying heights, from 
the tallest Lemoine’s Giant, growing to 
three feet in good soil, down to Olympia, 
Florina, and Roi des Noirs. The tall 
Marguerite is a strong grower of splendid 
foliage and bloom, but lacking fragrance. 
White Lady is of medium height, with 
green-white, loose heads of bloom, soft 
and airy. 

I treasure the childhood memory of : 
beautiful garden I knew, with a aaeaies 
on the lawn and great masses of Helio- 
tropes in the borders. I “annot under- 
stand why Heliotropes are not more gen- 
erally used now; they are delightful 
border subjects, beautiful of foliage and 
flower. Seeds germinate readily and eut- 
tings strike root promptly, and their eul- 
ture is comparatively easy.  Infallible 
bloomers, they are also immune to most 
garden pests. 

Another annual with some of these 
same virtues, and related in color, is 
Salvia Maroon Prince. A more massive 
filler, it is conspicuous by its absence from 
the catalogue lists of many of the big 
seed companies, in spite of the fact that 
it commands widespread admiration 
gardens where it appears. It is never 
intrusive, even when covered with bloom, 
and it provides many choice spikes for 
cutting. In association with small-flow- 
ered lavender and warm-purple Gladioli, 
or with small Dahlias in these tints, it 
forms a rich and satisfying combination. 
—From a Radio Garden Club program by 
Mrs. J. A. Biggs, over Station W O R 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 
(Continued from page 392) 


Daphnes 


F one judged the situation by the aver- 

age garden, or by the average nursery, 
either, one would naturally come to the 
conclusion that there is only one species of 
Daphne, D,. cneorum, Perhaps I have not 
looked in the right place, but search of the 
catalogues for several years for D. genkewa, 
so it could be included in this column, 
failed to reveal a source of supply until I 
found it in the new catalogue of Bobbink & 
Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. Its line of hardi- 
ness has not been definitely established in 
this country so far as the literature reveals 
(it cannot stand our northern Michigan 
winters), though Rehder says it is “hardy 
as far north as New York.” Wherever 
hardy, gardeners will welcome it for its 
wealth of lilac-blue flowers in early spring 
on freely-branching plants to a height of 
3 feet. For northern gardeners the same 
nursery lists the so-called February Daphne 
(D. mezereum). Here we find hardiness 
combined with a _ precocious showing of 
fragrant lilac-purple flowers as soon as a 
little warmth releases the plant from the 
hold of winter. Refer to the catalogue for 
further details. 


Seeds of Alpines 


T does not take long for the beginner in 

rock gardening to find out that it is as 
difficult to find seeds of rare kinds of 
alpines as it is to grow many of them after 
one has found them. A lot of us who fol- 
lowed that fascinating phase of gardening 
a quarter of a century ago depended on the 
late Henri Correvon of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, for our seeds and no doubt many do 
yet, but it is much more convenient now 
that the Correvon nursery has an Ameri- 


can branch. Before me as I write these 
lines is the catalogue of Correvon-Ameri- 


can, Dept. B, Bridgeboro, N. J., and al- 
though it does not carry a full quota of 
Correvon seeds, they can no doubt arrange 
to get anything from the parent firm in 
Switzerland. As fall is a good time to sow 
many alpines, no time should be lost in 
getting one’s order in. 








ra Worry Over The 
Bulb Situation for 


wr This Fall 


when there are sO many other garden subjects 

available for the spring garden to delight the eye 

of the flower lover. 

MAKE plans Now to grow more Peonies—tris— 
Poppies—Hemerocatlis—Delphiniums and any 

number of Perennial and Biennial Plants. 

(Write for our gnmrotare on above and 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS.) 


sBURNETT BROS., Inc.>- 


92 Chambers St., N. Y. C. BArclay 7-6138 


also on 
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i a you better roses. Controls 
black-spot and mildew; kills “4 
insect pests. Economical rand 
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eo supply stores, oF write 


Buy 
yotg free hoiptul bulletin. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 209 Ogen Bids., Phila., Pa. 











Polemonium Blue Pearl 


HE arrival of Lamb’s new catalogue 

(Lanib Nurseries, East 101 Sharp Ave., 
Room 221-B, Spokane, Washington) is al- 
ways an event in this household. This year 
it brought me much good news, including 
the fact that they have plants of the new 
Polemonium Blue Pearl, a foot-tall plant, 
whose tuft of ferny foliage is hidden under 
a canopy of clear blue flowers for a month 
or more in early spring. That is not all 
the good news the catalogue brought, 


though, but there is not room now for 
more. However, a copy is waiting for your 


request. 


Scott’s Turf Builder 


OOD lawns never just happen; they are 

always the result. of careful prepara- 
tion, a fertile soil, good grass seeds, and 
painstaking care. Free literature available 
from O. M. Scott & Sons Co., Marysville, 
Ohio, will point out the way for you. 
Whether you are building a new lawn, 
renovating an old one, or trying to keep a 
good one in tip-top condition, their Turf 
Builder will make the work easier and 
more permanent. 


Multi-power Hedge Shears 


[* your opinion of trade names tells you 
they are all coined to sell the products 
rather than truthfully describe them, 
will have to change your mind when 
come to Seymour Smith’s (Seymour Smith 
& Son, Inc., 208 Main St., Oakville, Conn.) 
new Multi-power Hedge Shears. Its new 
lever action steps up the power 60 per cent, 
doing away with the necessity of hiring a 
lumber-jack with the patience of a preacher 
to do one’s hedge shearing. Their catalogue 
describes this, as well as many other good 
garden tools, 


you 
you 


Yew Hedges 
XPERIENCED gardeners, knowing the 


value of hedges, not only as an enclos- 
ure but also as dividing lines between the 
different parts of the garden, are turning 
more and more to Yews. The trouble here- 
tofore has been that high prices have dis- 
couraged many gardeners from using the 
plant in the quantities needed in hedge 
plantings. All that has been changed now, 
as you will find by asking the Common- 
wealth Nursery Co., Dept. FF, Framing- 
ham, Mass., for their list 40-A. 

C. W. Woop 





e TULIPS e 


Finest Quality 


Be sure of having a gorgeous colorful tuli 
planting next - ing by ordering Conley’s qual- 
ity bulbs now. These good bulbs have been used 
for years by discriminating gardeners from coast 


to coast. 
Conley’s Rainbow 
Tulip Mixture 


Its marvelous colorings are really rainbow-like. 
This is not just a common mixture but a 
fine selection of choice varieties of the Darwin, 
Breeder and Mayflowering groups. Splendid for 
bedding and cutting. 


Top size bulbs, 20 for $1.00, 50 for $2.35, 100 
for $4.50. First size bulbs (Fine big flowers) 
25 for $1.00, 50 for $1.75, 100 for $3.50 Post- 


Guaranteed Delivery 


paid. 
Free! Color illustrated catalog of tulips, daffo- 
dils, hyacinths, lilies and many other fine bulbs 


for fall planting. 


Conley's Blossom Farm 


Box 386 
Dept. A 


BARGAIN COUNTER of the MONTH 


12 Iris in 12 varieties 15 Babiana stricta 

4 var. Louisiana Iris 1 Clivia miniata 

1 Nada Iris 1 Dietes (Moraea) Hybrid 
12 Alliums, assorted 25 Milla uniflora 

6 Alstroemerias, assorted 12 Moraea, mixed 
10 Amaryilis advenum 18 Ornithogalum nutans 

6 Amaryllis Belladonna 18 Sparaxis tricolor, mixed 
15 Antholyza paniculata 10 Sternbergia lutea 

25 Zephyranthes candida 


Eugene, Oregon 














Any one item $1.00 
Any three items $2.50 Parcel Post, C.0.D. 
Any seven items $5.00 

Catalog on request. 


OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Blvd. 


VISIT 
STAR 
ROSE 
GARDENS 


Arcadia, Cal. 











See 12 acres of glorious STAR 
ROSES, including next year’s 
introductions. Stop in on your 
way to the Fair this summer. On 
U. S. Route 1, 40 miles below 
Philadelphia. For map and free 
catalog, write 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
West Grove 407, Pa. 


Wil yan 


TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 


1 modern tool used and recom- 
ended by nurserymen. Learn 
what | it will do for you. Makes water- 
ing a pleasure and does it right. At 
your dealer’s or order direct. $2.50 
delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 














W rite for™ 
Free Booklet 
Scofield Mfg. Co., Box 136, Sta. A, Palo Alto, Calif. 


or 
George H. Peterson, Inc., Box 35, Fair Lawn, N. - 
Eastern U. S. A. Distributor 
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This English Glass Garden is now being made 
in the United States. 
cedar and double-strength glass. No puttying 
or glass fitting. This house shown is 13 ft. 
wide and 10 ft. 
easily added. Other length houses to suit. 
Can be easily taken down and moved to an- 
other location or stored, making it practical 
for rented property. Furnished with 12-inch 
board 
length of gardening season. Can be heated if 
desired. Guaranteed for 
damage by wind or hail storms. 


The Glass House of a Hundred Uses 


Priced from $89.50 up, f.o.b. Des Plaines, 
Illinois. Cash or convenient terms. 


Write for “‘Orlyt Glass Garden’’ catalog, giving 
many illustrations, prices, and full particulars. 


LORD 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., Dept. E-0, Des Plaines, Ill. 


For Only $149 



















Made of durable red 


long. Additional sections 


raised foundation if desired. Doubles 


one year against 


& BURNHAM CO. 
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Things Out-of-the-Or 


Primula Japonica 


S usually seen Primula japonica is 
A not strikingly handsome, because of 
‘the large percent of poor colors in ordinary 
strains. Yet, a carefully selected strain, 
such as Stumpp & Walter’s (132-138 Church 
St., N. Y. C.), which is dominated by white, 
many clear pinks and reds, is worth space 
and care in any garden. My “pet peeve” 
in this Primula has been the large number 
of dirty purples I usually get among seed- 
lings, but that seems to have been largely 
overcome in this carefully selected strain. 
This Primrose is a rather easy doer. It 
has, in this climate at least, a few simple 
requirements which must be supplied. 
First, it’s a moisture lover with the added 
complication of a need for good drainage, 
especially in winter. Given moisture dur- 
ing the growing season and shade (at least 
half-shade in the Middlewest), it should 
reward its caretaker with well-filled can- 
delabras on stems to two feet high from 
early to midsummer. It grows readily from 
fresh seeds and especially desirable colors, 
like rich reds, may be increased by division 
of the clumps soon after flowering, 


Heron’s-Bills 


EVERAL facts about American garden- 

ers and their gardens have long eluded 
an explanation in my mind, and one of the 
most elusive has been the absence of 
Heron’s-bills from so many plantings. There 
are few more friendly plants, most of 
them blooming freely and over a very long 
period in the poorest soils. In fact, they 
prefer a light, well-drained one. Given such 
a spot, they will clothe it in nice ferny 
foliage, often silvery, and decorate it fur- 
ther, usually all summer long, with a 
succession of flowers. Some observers claim 
that the reason the plants are seldom 
seen is because they are hard to propagate, 
but that can not long hold true since 
Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, Vt., are offering 
so many good kinds. Turn to page 14 of 
their current catalogue to find what is, 
perhaps, the most complete offering of 
Erodiums (Heron’s-bills) in this country. 
There you will find many types of foliage 
and flower color ranging from white through 
shades of pink and rose to cream and 
yellow. 


Bloomtint 


"2 florists have long colored 
flowers for special occasions, such as 
green Carnations for St. Patrick’s Day, 
the coloring material has rarely been avail- 
able in retail channels. A recent announce- 
ment from Jean Maclean, 707 Locust St., 
Des Moines, Iowa, indicates, however, that 
it is now to be had from them. Bloomtint 
comes in eight colors (blue, green, red, 
orange, lavender, pink, yellow and violet) 
making it possible to arrange harmonious 
shades in one’s’ decorations, corsages, 
boutonnieres, etc., to suit the whim of the 
moment. 


New Hollyhocks 


NOTE in Huntington’s (Ralph E. Hunt- 

ington Nursery, Painesville, Ohio) 
ratalogue—‘Hollyhocks are coming back in 
popularity. The renewed interest is the 
result of the great improvements made in 
the size and quality of the flowers”—re- 
minds me that now is a good time to sow 
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the seeds for a gorgeous display next year. 
And while you are doing that job, why not 
include one or both of the splendid strains 
of doubles, Imperator and Triumph, in 
Huntington’s list? I can speak from ex- 
perience that the first named will be a 
revelation of beauty and the other is just 
as highly recommended. 


Gardex Culti-Tweezer 


HE new Gardex catalogue of “Soil-Flow” 

tools (Gardex, Inc., Michigan City, Ind.) 
which recently arrived contains many items 
of special interest to this gardener. Per- 
haps none appeals to me more at this mo- 
ment than their Gardex Culti-Tweezer, a 
small cultivator and tweezer combined— 
the former to fill the usual role of a small 
cultivator for fine work in greenhouse, cold- 





Culti-Tweezer is a handy tool to stir 
soil close to plants 


frame and other close work, and the tweezer 
part to pick up weeds, rubbish, etc., from 
parts not readily reached by the hand. 
But that is only one of nearly fifty effi- 
cient garden helpers in the catalogue. There 
is surely something in that long list that 
could lighten your tasks this year. 


An Unusual St. Johnswort 


MONG the good things received from 

Wm. Borsch & Son, Ine., Maplewood, 
Ore., this spring, an unusual St. Johnswort, 
Hypericum empetrifolium prostratum, cer- 
tainly deserves special mention. Imagine 
solid mats of small heath-like foliage car- 
ried on creeping stems which root as they 
creep, and pretty golden Aaron’s-beard 
flowers throughout the summer, so Mr. 
Borsch tells me, and you will have an 
idea of the beauty and usefulness of the 
plant. It makes a splendid ground cover 
for sunny plains in the rock garden, being 
easily accommodated in ordinary garden 
soil, and will also be found useful in many 
other situations, 


Crape-Myrtle 
T IS not generally realized, I believe, 


that Crape-Myrtle can be grown in the 
North. I cannot speak from experience 


inary 


about the matter, because I have not grown 
the plant, but a friend in Chicago tells 
me that he has reason to hope that a 
hardy strain will prove permanent there; 
another in St. Louis writes that it is safe 
in that climate; still other reports indicate 
that we have been underestimating the 
plant’s capacity to stand cold. Yet, we 
must remember that there are relatively 
hardy types and really tender ones. The 
advertisement of Shady Lawn Nursery, 
Hammonton, N. J., in a recent number of 
FLOWER GROWER, in which the hardy kind 
was mentioned, will no doubt induce many 
curious gardeners to try their luck with 
this much-loved Southerner. 


Flower Holder Shears 


FTER examining a collection of Wiss 
A (J. Wiss & Sons Co., Newark, N. J.) 
garden cutting tools some time ago, I was 
so enthusiastic about their high quality and 
ease of operation I wanted to fill a whole 
page of FLower GROWER with their praises. 
That would be impossible, of course, so I 
tried to decide upon one item for special 
mention and found that quite out of the 
question, too. I tried opening their cata- 
logue at random and made the happy selec- 
tion of their flower holder shears, a tool 
with a spring holder which grips the flower 
stem after it is cut, thus allowing the 
entire operation to be done by one’ hand. 
It is a really efficient tool of the usual 
Wiss superior quality—one that should be 
in every garden kit. 


A Good Hardy Sunflower 


Hare Sunflowers are not, generally 
speaking, to be trusted in small gar- 
dens where there is no room for them to 
run, for run most of them are sure to do 
and in some cases, like variety Miss Mellish, 
with so much speed that the hapless gar- 
dener, who gave them a haven, is not likely 
to catch up with them during his lifetime. 
On the other hand the plant (Helianthus 
orgyalis) which you will find among the 
current offerings of Bobbink & Atkins, 
Rutherford, N. J., is not only well behaved 
(it has not spread over a foot in ten years 
in my garden), but its long spikes of pale 
vellow Sunflowers, over fountains of willow- 
like foliage, on stems 6 feet, or even 8 feet 
under good culture, tall, are a delight in 
the August and September landscape. 


Fritillaries 


T is time to think about Fritillaries if 

you are going to add any of these 
interesting Lily-cousins to your garden for 
next spring’s procession of color. And 
when one thinks of American Fritillaries, 
one’s mind naturally turns to Carl Purdy, 
Ukiah, Calif., a specialist in Western 
American bulbs. If you do not regularly 
receive his catalogue may I urge you to 
ask for his autumn issue to see what he 
offers in out-of-ordinary native plants. For 
something easy in Fritillaries, choose from 
groups 2 and 3 in his list, knowing that 
they will do well for you under the treat- 
ment he recommends. I had F. pudica from 
him 15 years ago and it is still delighting 
me with its pure yellow bells. 

(Continued on page 391) 
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20 World-Famows IRIS 
GIVEN AWAY. 


ABSOLUTELY 


| WILL PACK AND SHIP THE FREE GROUPS OF IRIS INDICATED 


BELOW IF YOU WILL PAY THE EXPRESSAGE 


HE enthusiastic response of FLOWER GROWER 
readers, to my August offers of FREE Iris plants, 
has prompted me to make further offers of entirely 








By growing the world’s finest and rarest varieties of 
Iris on a “mass production” scale, I am able to sell 
them to Iris lovers at one cent on the dollar (or less) 








new collections, under the same conditions. All plants 
will be shipped from my great Yakima Valley Iris 
Ranch in the State of Washington, where soil and 
climate have produced the largest and finest Iris I 


have ever seen, all ready to grow and flower in any This is an unprecedented opportunity 


climate, anywhere. 


collectors! 


of the original prices. And in addition to this, for a 
strictly limited time, I am giving away thousands cf 
rare and valuable plants to customers who are will- 
ing to pay the express charges on these bonus offers. 


My De Luxe Iris Book, showing 86 
varieties in natural colors, sent free 
with each order; otherwise for 25¢ 








Iris 








GROUP NO. 12 
6 WORLD-FAMOUS IRIS FREE 


CROWN JEWEL—34 in. A superb new novelty in 
a rich blending of Talisman Rose colors, Yellow, 
veined and flushed red. 

DEPUTE NOMBLOT—4S8 in. Dykes Memorial Medal 
Winner. One of the finest Iris in the World. Cop 
pery rose, flushed bronze and rich claret crimson. 
Originally sold at $35.00 a plant. 

ELEANOR ROOSEVELT—26 in. A profuse bloomer 
twice a year, Spring and Autumn. Deep rich wine. 
Best of the Fall Bloomers. 

FASCINATION—4S8 in. A bright pink tone that has 
always been a special favorite. Very fine flowers 
produced in great quantities 

PEGGY BABBINGTON—28 in. Blooms twice a year, 
Spring and Fall. A rich, deep clear yellow of 
waxlike substance. 

RAMESES—42 in. Dykes Memorial Medal Winner. 
A marvelous blending of Tourmaline pink and soft 
yellow. A perfect Iris in every way, huge size, 
marvelous form, exquisite colors. 

These will all be huge plants, the finest we 
have ever grown, each one properly labeled. 
You will receive them all absolutely free if 
you will send me your check for $2.20 for 
the following superb collection of 12 varie- 
ties and pay the trifling express charge on 
the entire order on delivery 


GARDEN DELIGHT COLLECTION 
12 Magnificent Iris $2.20 


BLUE GEM—44 in. Very Sweet Fragrance. An ex- 
tra rugged, extra hardy, gigantic rich blue toned 
variety, the flowers being of perfect form and 
nicely placed on tall stout erect stems. My own 
introduction. 

CARFAX—42 in. Silver Medal Winner. Richest red- 
purple imaginable with petals like fine velvet. 
DORCAS HUTCHESON—1§ in. FRAGRANT. Blooms 
profusely twice a year, Spring and Fall. An ex- 

eeptionally fine rich uniform pansy-violet. 

PINK OPAL—48 in. An exquisite ‘‘pink opal’’ tone, 
the flower being aptly named. 

PLUIE D’OR (Golden Rain)—41 in. Dykes Memorial 

edal Winner as the best deep clear yellow. Un- 
surpassed for mass effect. Originally sold at $35.00 
a plant. 

PRES. PILKINGTON—46 in. Award of Merit and 
Special Prize by the Iris Commission of France. A 
distinctive blending of soft pastel pink, yellow 
and brown. 

ROMANCE—36 in. FRAGRANT. Silver Medal Win- 
ner. Luxuriant uniform, satiny, lustrous, rosy 
a Large flowers of good form freely pro- 
duced. a 

RONDA—30 in. One of the finest new rich red Iris 
so far created. 

ROSE DOMINION—38 in. Beautiful new brilliant 
American Beauty rose color. Originally sold at 
$15.00 a plant. 

SHIRAZ—36 in. A superb Iris in every way. Ruffled 
flowers in violet tones, beautifully striped and 
veined, 

WHITE & GOLD—36 in. A pure, glistening satiny 
white, with brilliant gold beard. Best white for 
mass effect. 

ZUNI—40 in. Huge flowers of perfect form in an 
unusual rich glowing red-brown suffused copper. 


My present catalog value of above groups is 
$3.40, but the 12 huge plants in this Collec- 
tion, with the 6 FREE PLANTS will be 
shipped to you direct from my Iris Ranch 
on receipt of your check or money order for 
$2.20 if you will pay the express charges on 
delivery. 





GROUP NO. 13 
6 MASTERPIECE IRIS FREE 


CASTOR--36 in. Silver Medal Winner. White 
ground almost completely covered with a stippling 
of deep violet dots. Like a piece of dainty dimity, 

CARNELIAN—48 in. EARLY. A mammoth new red- 
toned variety and the finest of the very early 
flowering Tall Bearded Iris as well as being one 
of the best of the red tones. 

COSETTE—26 in. EARLY. Best early white with 
huge flowers of snowy whiteness. Given Honor- 
able Mention by the American Iris Society. 

DORAK--30 in. A huge ‘‘show” Iris of gigantic size 
and unusual coloring, beautifully ruffled Soft 
violet and pansy purple. A hardy Pogocyclus 
Hybrid 

GRACE WAYMAN—835 in. The richest colored and 
most brilliant Iris in the pansy-violet class. It 
makes other Iris look dull by comparison. My 
ewn introduction. 

ULTRA—18 in. Unusual brilliant ultramarine with 
darker falls. Flowers twice a year, Spring and 
Autumn. 

The above group, all properly labeled, will 
be given absolutely free if you send check 
or money order for the following collection 
of 12 Gorgeous Iris for $2.30 express charges 
on the complete lot to be paid on delivery. 


TREASURELAND COLLECTION 
12 Gorgeous Iris for $2.30 


ALLURE—40 in. Silver Medal Winner. Delightful 
soft pink and yellow blend. 

ARISTO—24 in. VERY EARLY. Upper petals light 
hyssop violet; lower petals rich velvety pansy- 
violet. 

BRONZE BEACON—50 in. Upper petals are glow- 
ing golden bronze and the velvety lower petals are 
Indian lake. A real gem on stalks shoulder high. 

CONSTANCE MEYER—40 in. Awarded Two Silver 
Medals. One of the best new pink toned Iris. 

G. P. BAKER—48 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Con- 
sidered finest light to medium yellow creation. 
Many giant flowers, on a profusely branched stalk. 

GUYASUTA—32 in. EARLY. I like this best of all 
the large rich deep blue-purples. It is superb. 

IB-PALL—30 in. POGOCYCLUS HYBRID. Ruffled 
reddish-lilac standards and dark violet falls over 
white ground. Bronze Beard. 

MODOC—36 in. EARLY. New deep rich velvety 
black-purple with a richness that reminds one of 
the finest velvet. One of the most handsome ‘‘near- 
black’’ varieties. 

SHINING WATERS—48 in. EARLY. Very sweet 
fragrance. My own choice of all the light blue 
tones, being a uniform clear sky blue with a 
“sparkle’’ similar to the sun shining on the 
water, hence the name. 

SIR MICHAEL—48 in. I consider this one of the 
world’s finest Iris. Clear heliotrope and _ rich 
pansy-purple, suffused coppery brown. 

SITKA-—-48 in. Very fragrant huge white of massive 
build and waxlike substance, One of the best, 

VALOR—50 in. FRAGRANT. Largest and richest 
blackish blue-violet bi-color. Award of Merit, 

The above group of 12 varieties with the 6 
Free Iris mentioned, present catalog value 
$3.80, will be sent you on receipt of your 
check or money order for $2.30. The entire 
shipment will be sent direct from my Iris 
Ranch at Grandview, Washington, express 
charges collect on delivery. 








GROUP NO. 14 
6 SUPERB IRIS FREE 


AMBERA--36 in. Very Early and Exquisitely 
Fragrant. The largest and finest of the early 
flowering yellow Irises. A superb bright canary 
yellow of huge size. 

EVELYN BENSON—39 in. Silver Medal Winner. A 
gorgeous Iris of perfect form in uniform rich 
carmine. 

GOLDEN HARVEST—24 in. Flowers profusely 
twice a year, Spring and Fall. The best of the 
yellow Fall bloomers 

KING MIDAS—28 in. A recent color break in Iris, 
being a golden buff and garnet-brown  bi-color 
blend. This is one of the most beautiful Irises we 
have 

M. A. PORTER—36 in. This is a five star variety if 
there ever was one and is my special favorite. 
Deep rich violet with velvety falls. 

SHUSHAN—15 in. A hybrid of two races, produc- 
ing the most unique of all Irises of the semi- 
miniature class. Rich magohany with burnt orange 
styles and bronze beard. 


The 6 superb varieties listed above will be 
sent free with the following group of 12 
varieties for $2.35, express charges to be 
paid on delivery. 


GARDEN OF ALLAH COLLECTION 
12 Glorious Iris for $2.35 


AMMON-—40 in. Earliest tall blue; flowering 2 
weeks ahead of other tall blue Iris. Flowers are 
large of perfect form and a lovely sky blue 
color. 

CINNABAR—42 in. Awarded a Silver Medal by the 
American Iris Society A uniform deep rich 
velvety dark red that has every good quality. 

CONGRES—=36 in. A hybrid of two Iris families in 
a rich mahogany tone beautifully veined and 
ruffled. 

EUPHONY—36 in. One of the best of the copper 
blends flushed soft violet and beautifully ruffled. 

FAVORI—30 in. 4 recent French introduction in a 
uniform rich pansy-violet with blue-tipped bronze 
beard. Beautifully frilled. Given the Award of 


Merit. 

GENEVIEVE SEROU(GE—42 in. Given a Special 
Award by the French National Horticultural So- 
ciety. Soft olive buff and soft lilac, blended with 
flax blue. A real 5 star variety. 

INDIAN CHIEF—40 in. One of the most popular and 
one of the most outstanding of the brilliant red 
tone Iris. Huge flowers of perfect form. 

LORD LAMBOURNE—40 in. Very Fragrant. The 
richest colored very early tall flowering variety; 
madder crimson and rosy fawn. Sold originally at 
$25.00 a plant. 

MARIE POOLE—38 in. This is one of the most 
lovely pure white Iris in existence, with texture 
like delicate porcelain. Flowers of large size and 
perfect form. 

MARY ELIZABETH—36 in. I doubt if any Iris 
makes a more handsome or more brilliant garden 
mass. The large flowers are of perfect form in 
a rich rosy color. 

MELDORIC—50 in. New deep blue and the finest in 
this color, introduced to date. A real master-piece, 
Huge flowers shoulder high. 

SNOWDRIFT—32 in. Silver Medal Winner. Delight- 
fully fragrant. A lovely white set off by a bril- 
liant butter-cup beard. 


The above group of 12 varieties with the 6 
FREE IRIS'_ mentioned, present catalog 
value $3.70, will be sent to you on receipt 
of your check or money order for $2.35. 
The entire shipment will be sent direct 
from my Iris Ranch at Grandview, Wash- 
ington, express charges collect on delivery 





ALL 3 COLLECTIONS—WITH 20 VARIETIES FREE $6.50 


Two special prize Iris, to surprise and delight you, will be given FREE in addition to the 18 free Iris listed above, if you order all three of the above Collections. I 


believe I have enough of all varieties listed in these special offers to fill all orders; 


stitute equally good or better varieties, for any Iris of which the stock may be exhausted. 
These groups are entirely different from any Collections previously offered. 


but if the demand should be greater than I anticipate, I reserve the right to sub- 





Rohert Wayman ert. N. BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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